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SS What bath to give me energy? 


Do you, now and then, have hard-to-wake-up 
mornings, “no-account” work days, and tired, 
spoiled evenings? Then you should read the 
booklet described below . .. should learn how 
remarkably, simple baths often can help in these 
too-common complaints. 


What bath for quick 
sleep? 


Nervous fatigue, they say, is an American 
tendency. When over-tired or too keyed-up 
to get to sleep, try the magic of the bath 
that’s only mildly warm. (See booklet). 
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What bath to avoid sore 
muscles ? When physically ex- 


hausted take a bath. Make it hot, if you can. 
To help start perspiration, drink a glass or two 
of water, and then soak for a full ten minutes. 
You'll fairly feel the soreness going. 


What bath to head 
off a cold? 


The quite hot bath is the one to take, too, 
when you've come home _ thoroughly 
chilled or with wet feet. But don’t put it 
off .. . And don’t delay either, sending 
for this instructive highly interesting 


booklet, “The Book About Baths.” 


Send for “The Book About Baths” 
Why is it that so many people have it 5 F REE 


tended to think of the bath in terms of cleanliness alone? 

One reason, no doubt, is that they’ve never before been 

offered, free, a booklet just like this one. So get your 
copy. Use the coupon. You'll be glad you did. 
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i 45 Kast 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Established to promote public welfare by i _ Please send me free “The Book About } 
ie > : Baths.’ It sounds interesting. ; 
teaching the value of cleanliness 
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HE years roll by faster and faster seemingly. 


More and more frequently come those mo- 
ments when we regret the opportunities we al- 
lowed to slip by. When we realize that we have 
made little or no progress; that we have acquired 
no new mental equipment, and no increased 
Sepaeily for business or social life. 

ou must do something if you expect to ac- 
complish anything worthwhile. 


But you will 
need perseverance and study. 


Are your opportunities slipping by? 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to use 
part of your time in study. Not solely for the 
attainment of greater efficiency in business, but 
for a fuller social life, and for the real joy of 
having a more intelligent point of view. What- 
ever your opieeans may be, and wherever you 
live, splendid studies that lead to these objec- 
tives are available through Columbia Home Study 
Department. The range of subjects is wide. 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting Contemporary Novel 
American Government Drafting 

Applied Grammar Drawing and Painting 
Banking } Economics 

Business Administration English Composition 
Business English English Literature 
Business Law European History 
Business Mathematics Fire Insurance 
Business Organization French 

Business Psychology Geometry 
Chemistry German 

Child Psychology Grammar 

Classics Greek 


Composition 

iv this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 

courses are one of the important factors in this 

progressive movement, for they offer expert 

guidance under educators qualified to direct. 


Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


New York, N. Y. 
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Harmony Philosophy 

High School Courses Photoplay Composition 
History Physics 

Investments Poetry 

Italian Psychology 

Juvenile Story Writing Public Speaking 
Languages Religion 

Latin Secretarial Studies 
Literature Short Story Writing 
Magazine Article Writing Sociology 
Marketing Spanish 


Mathematics 
Personnel Administration 


World Literature 
Zoology, etc., ete. 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE | 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 

ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, 
Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
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What Methods of Statistics are Applicable 
to race, family, dependency, medical, 
judicial, Prohibition and person- 
ality problems? 


STATISTICS 


in 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


12 articles which aim to develop a uniformity 
of approach in statistical procedure by Stuart 
A. Rice, William F. Ogburn, Hugh S. Carter, 
Ralph G. Hurlin, Donald Young, C.E.Gehlke, 
L. C. Marshall, John C. Gebhart, Herman 
Feldman, Irving Fisher, Clifford Kirkpatrick. 


Edited for the 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
$3.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Sex Side of Life’’, now free from all legal entangle- 
ments, can be mailed by the author, MARY WARE 
DENNETT, 81 Singer St., Astoria, L. !., New York. 

3 copies for $1.00, single copies $.35 


DENNETT 
PAMPHLE 


HACIENDA DE LOS CERROS 


In the region where 
romance lingers. 


Once a Spanish rancho, now a hotel of the intimate 
kind sought by experienced travelers. On the out- 
skirts of historic Santa Fe, center of the most fasci- 
nating area left in America. Horses and trails to 
take you through sunshine and pines to the moun- 
tain tops. Comfortable cars to carry you to pre- 
historic cliff-dwellings and quaint Indian pueblos, 
Modern comforts in an old setting. And not ex- 
pensive. Write Edward H. Oakley, Owner- 
Manager, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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The Gist of It 


N broad strokes, W. E. D. Warp draws a picture of 
Bombay—not the Bombay of Kipling’s India, but the 
Bombay which is the gateway where the East meets 
the West, where industry enters India, where the 

melting pot has a new human reproduction. Just as in 
our swift growing American cities the immigrants of 
a dozen nationalities were fused, so here old caste lines 
and people of a score of back country localities are 
brought together under the lure of modern factory pro- 
duction. It is a stage where both the turmoil and the 
hope of India are at play. For five years Mr. Ward has 
been secretary of the social welfare department of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Bombay. During recent months he has been 
lecturing in this country, and is now in England on his 
way back to the scene of his work, which he so vividly 
sets forth. Page 373. 


VY JITHOUT suggesting any unfortunate implication, 
one might call S. K. RATCLIFFE a two-faced inter- 
preter of British and American affairs, giving to Amer- 
ican audiences and readers a picture of what goes on in 
the realm of British, and in turn taking back to his own 
countrymen an understanding of their outland cousins 
through his writing for The New Statesman and other 
periodicals, His remarks on the momentous Simon Re- 
port on India (page 379) are taken from a longer dis- 
cussion of that document published in England by The 
New Statesman in pamphlet form (Price one shilling, 
10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W. C., 2) with- 
in forty-eight hours of the release of the final section of 
the blue book itself, and there selling immediately “like 
hot-cakes or ice-cream cones.” Mr. Ratcliffe was formerly 
editor of The Statesman in Calcutta and knows India 
from personal experience as well as through his long 
study of international affairs. This summary, made pri- 


Need 


marily for his own countrymen, will be of special interest 
to all who are watching the crisis in the East. 


HROUGH the courtesy of the American Journal of 

Psychiatry we publish on page 381 the substance of 
the annual address of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, given at the eighty-sixth meeting in Washington in 
May, at a joint session with the First International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene. In accord with the Asso- 
ciation’s usual policy, the speaker chosen for this oc- 
casion, HorNELL Hart, acting director of the department 
of social economy of Bryn Mawr College, was drawn 
from without the ranks of professional psychiatrists, and 
his topic—Family Life and Fulfilment of Personality, 
ranged beyond merely technical considerations to ques- 
tions in which none of us lack interest. Professor Hart’s 
article is the first of a series which Survey Graphic will 
publish during the autumn and early winter in coopera- 
tion with the First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene, bringing out the most widely interesting offer- 
ings of that notable occasion in the fields of family life 
and sex, education, religion, public health and the like. 


AST fall Survey Graphic published three articles by 
Miss ApDDAMsS—advance instalments from her forth- 
coming book which will crystallize the experiences enter- 
ing into her Second Twenty Years at Hull-House. Some 
Aspects of the Woman’s Movement (page 384) is the 
first of a second series of three articles by Miss Addams, 
further advance instalments. Here she draws on her 
participation not only in the organized front of women 
in the United States, but throughout the world, and those 
international gatherings of women, whether in Europe 
or in Asia, to which she has contributed so signally in 
vision and statescraft. Miss Addams’ next article in the 
September Survey Graphic will deal with Education and 
the Current Event, a luminous discussion of one phase of 
what might be called spontaneous adult education. The 
wood-cut by Morris Topchevsky is one of some twenty 
by Hull-House artists which made a small volume for 
the Fortieth Anniversary Celebration. 


ABEL C. PHILLIPS, who tells on page 388 of 

Russia’s winning struggle against sanitary illiteracy, 
started an adventurous career in social work in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Plainfield, N. J., then ranged 
far afield for two years as head of the Wellesley Unit 
with the Near East Relief in Constantinople; four years 
as assistant director of American Women’s Hospitals in 
Russia; three years as treasurer and assistant director 
of the American Women’s Hospitals in Greece; and top- 
ped it off last year with a trip around the world. 


HAT prison outbreaks are not spontaneous and in- 

explicable but the result of conditions which are 
known and might be generally understood is the basis 
of the forecast suggested on page 399 by WINTHROP D. 
LANE, formerly an associate editor of Survey Graphic, 
a student of penal problems through many years, and 
now secretary of the Advisory Committee on Penal In- 
stitutions, Probation and Parole of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement. 


ISITORS to India tell us that the photographs of 

Gandhi fail to give an adequate idea of the impress 
which he makes upon all those who come in contact with 
him. Something of his spiritual force is caught in the 
linoleum cut by Dr. P. G. WINGFIELD on our cover. We 
are indebted for it to The Blaze, published by students 
of Antioch College; and to Ernest Morgan of the Antioch 
Bookplate Company. Dr. Wingfield is himself a member 
of the Antioch faculty, engaged in the original line of 
research into child development carried on under the 
Fels Fund. 
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'bringing about conflicts of all sorts. Bombay, like Detroit 
la city of well over a million, attracts to its industrial life 
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ARO! Maro! (Strike! Strike!) A familiar 
cry in India, in these days of riots and re- 
bellions—industrial and social as well as 
political. But to my mind comes the memory 
not of bloodshed and broken heads but of 
a game of cage-ball in the mill area of 

Bombay. In the midst of the sordid one-room tenements 
—chawls as they are called—working-men of all castes and 
ereeds forget their differences in the excitement of a well- 
erganized game. As they strike the ball back and forth 
across the net, shouting and laughing, they are lifted out of 
their prejudices to a healthy attitude towards all about them. 

“Gandhi ki jai! Gandhi hi jai!” has been echoing through 
all the highways and byways of India these days. A revolu- 
tion in her ways, her thoughts, her ideals, her desires is 


people from all over India and has been more deeply stirred 


| by modern currents than any other place in India. Its stra- 
| tegic position as The Gateway of India makes it a suitable 


laboratory for the experiment of adapting modern ways to an 
ancient civilization. A city of contrasts, with its millionaires 
and its ghastly beggars, its modern university and its illiterate 
masses, its palaces and hovels, its Rolls Royces and its bullock 


| carts, its radio and its snake charmers, its churches, mosques 


and temples, its “necklace” of electric lights on its harbor 
front at night and its narrow, filthy lanes by day, Bombay 
is picturesque, significant beyond its size and power. 

The hordes of tourists, hungry for the mystical charms 
of India, are usually brought on landing in Bombay, to 
Malabar Hill where this bustling Eastern metropolis can 
be seen laid out before them. Smokestacks here and there 
reveal the scores of cotton mills for which the city is famous. 
But little do these visitors imagine the life of these coolies 
who toil ten hours a day in the factories, the railways and 


| the workshops or in the congested bazars. It was my privi- 


lége to get closely acquainted with this mass of humanity 
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BOMBAY 


Melting Pot of Modern India 


By W. E. D. WARD 


during the past five years through the slow and painstaking 
process of instituting a bit of social service for them. 

In 1928 news came from America to us in Bombay that 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts, a strike had begun among 
the 30,000 operatives of the cotton mills. It lasted six 
months and from time to time we heard of bitter fighting, 
police action, and much excitement. During the same six 
months in Bombay we found ourselves in the midst of 
a similar strike. One hundred fifty thousand workers in the 
cotton mills there refused to agree to a reduction of wages. 
Fortunately, most of them went upcountry to their villages 
and helped on the farms—a very common occurrence even 
under ordinary conditions. Those forced to remain, lived 
with their relatives who were working on railways and in 
workshops, sharing their food and shelter. There was no 
disorder and little excitement, except at the beginning when 
large numbers undertook to board trains and steamers at 
the same time. Then police were called to prevent rushing 
the ticket gates. The quiet, determined way in which the 
strikers fought out the issue with the mill owners made one 
admire their courage and caused one to reflect on the sim- 
plicity of life which enabled them to exist on next to nothing. 


T this trying time at one of the centers in the mill area, 
maintained by the Y.M.C.A., a group of men forming 
an akhada or gymnasium were not coming regularly to ex- 
ercise. Their reply to inquiries was revealing and pathetic. 
They said in effect: “We have little if any food to eat. To 
wrestle or exercise makes us eat more. Therefore to make 
ends meet we must give up exercise.” ‘The exercise, they 
had found, would keep them fit in the squalid insanitary 
tenements in which they lived and helped lift the burden 
of depression caused by the strike; but necessity is a hard 
taskmaster and they had to give up the recreation they 
needed so much. 
Most of these mill workers are from the outcastes of India, 
so-called “untouchables.” For centuries in the villages of 
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India the untouchables, now numbering 60,000,000 out of 
a total of 320,000,000 in all India, have suffered disabilities 
that have not been imposed on cattle by the higher castes. 
In extreme cases the very shadow of the untouchable falling 
on the higher caste has been regarded as polluting. Denied 
access to temples and schools, to the village well, to the 
common privileges of the village, they have at last awakened 
to a new day and are demanding decent treatment. One 
plank of Mahatma Gandhi’s political platform for inde- 
pendent India is the removal of untouchability. Though 
this is opposed still by the orthodox, scarcely a thoughtful 
man in India today defends untouchability ; but the customs 
of centuries cannot be brushed aside quickly. 

One of the discoveries the untouchables have made is 
that by going to an industrial city like Bombay they can 
find work in the mills and live in a modern city, enjoying 
the privileges of water, conveyance, housing, recreation that 
other castes enjoy. But they bring with them their low 
standards of life, content to live in hovels or, if in well- 
made tenements, to transform them into insanitary dwellings. 
Crowded into dirty one-room tenements called chawls, in 
the north end of Bombay, 
the conditions of living 
produce terrifying results. 
The census of 1921 re- 
vealed that out of every 
1000 children born in 
the one-room tenements 
of Bombay, 800 died be- 
fore they were a year old. 
Steps taken by the au- 
thorities when this was 
made known, have re- 
duced the rate, but even 
now over half of the 
babies of these working- 
people die before they 
reach their first birthday. 

I once made inquiries 
of them as to why they 
crowd into the rooms as 
they do. 
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I was visiting 
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a laborers’ camp in which the rooms were provided — 


A meeting of lower caste mills hands in a Bombay Y.M.C.A. hut 


Bombay slum youngsters with whom the Y.M.C.A. is working 


free, and found that on one side of the road the 
workers were packed into the huts till it seemed as 
if two or three families were trying to live in 
a room 10 by 16 feet. Across the way was another 
row also free of charge, but empty. So I asked why 
they preferred the crowded quarters. It was “be- 
cause their friends lived there.” You can under- 


workers poor and illiterate but they are villagers 


death and crime. Many a villager. has gone from 
of again. 


ing for the mill workers of Bombay. The govern- 
ment had a program of 50,000 one-room tenements 
for this purpose. Designed to be erected in cement 
blocks of 80 rooms to a chawl, as inexpensive as 
possible, with a minimum of conveniences, they have 
been far from a success. Though the monthly rent was 
reduced to one third of its cost, there remain still today in 


Bombay many of these government chawls unoccupied— — 


80 out of 120 in one section. (The present monthly rent 
per room for the most part is Rs. 5/—or $1.67.) The 
original program of building provided far more than was 
required, but more especially the type of tenement and loca- 


tion in the outskirts of the city with no transport available, ; 


made them unacceptable. Moreover to many of these simple 
folk from the country, four-story buildings were dazzling 
in height and to most of them to live among strangers in 
a wicked city merely tempted Providence. Only by securing 
the rental of a whole block for one group of workers or 
employes in one workshop, arranged by the employer per- 
suading or forcing the workers to live there, were many 
of these government chawls occupied. 

Drink, opium, immorality are demoralizing these people. 


) 
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stand this if you remember that not only are these — 


totally unaccustomed to the big city with its bustle — 
and noise, its high buildings, its toll of disease and — 


upcountry to the city and has never been heard 


Efforts have been made to provide suitable hous- — 
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The ratio of men and women in Bombay is 66 and 34. 


There is a red-light district, tolerated though not officially 
recognized. The worker on pay day having settled his 
monthly accounts with the grain dealer and the money 
lender, frequents the drink 
shop as the quickest way 
out of his misery. The 
government has taken 
steps to control the liquor 
made in India by steadily 
decreasing the amount 
rationed, but unfortu- 
nately it appears that im- 
ported foreign liquor is 
steadily increasing. This 


the government and at 
the same time intensifies 
the degradation of the 
Indian people. No wonder 
another plank of Mr. 
Gandhi’s political plat- 
form is prohibition of 
intoxicants. If India had 
Home Rule, he claims, 


brings added revenue to — 


rinking would be abolished even if it means the destruction 
f palm trees from which liquor can be made at. home. Al- 
eady in his campaign against the present government of 
ndia, he has put foremost the picketing of liquor shops and 
Hestruction at the source of intoxicating liquors. 

Opium, too, has been a curse to the mill workers. Many 
imes I have seen tiny babies, with wizened heads, legs and 
rms, fed daily on opium pills. The unfortunate mothers, 
liged to work in the mills and unable to endure the 
ught of the babies crying at home alone, have given them 
ium pills to keep them quiet. No wonder the death-rate 
is high. Steps have been taken by the government to control 
e situation, especially after the facts were made public by 
Indian Legislative Assembly. Dr, §. K. Datta, at that time 
a member of the Assembly and national secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. in India, was the leader in this agitation. 

At present the Indian government is planning a cotton 
tariff to enable the Indian mills to compete with foreign 
mills. Imperial preference is being sought for Lancashire 
goods. In the present temper of the Indian people one 
wonders if they will agree to this favor to Lancashire. The 
mill owners in Bombay have been much disturbed by their 
inability to meet competition in the cotton industry. Japanese 
manufacturers have been able to buy their cotton in India, 
spin and weave it in Japan, bring it back to Bombay and 
sell it cheaper than the Bombay mills can make it. The 
upcountry mills, too, have found advantages in a more 
contented labor force, closer contact with cotton supplies 
and market, and cheaper wages. The Bombay mill owner 
is naturally inclined to blame the inefficiency of his labor. 
The laborer retaliates by pointing out weaknesses in the 
management. Neither understands nor sympathizes with the 
other, personal relations are distinct, attitudes towards life 
are so divergent; it takes little to bring about a breach. 

True it is that the turnover of labor in Bombay is tre- 
mendous, some say nearly 
100 per cent. Absenteeism [ 
in the mills is regularly 
12 per cent. The worker 
goes upcountry with prac- 
tically no notice to his 
employer. Illness, bad 
news from home, getting 
“fed-up” with conditions 
in Bombay send men up- 
country frequently. Reg- 
ularly at harvest time 
many men go back to 
their farms to attend to 
the crops. It is not dif- 
ficult to travel cheaply 
by train in India for 
those who have patience. 
A man boards the train 
without a ticket. If the 
conductor finds him and 
puts him off the train, he 
simply boards the next 
one and repeats the per- 
formance till he arrives 
at his destination, though 
it may take days to doit. 
. But untouchables are 
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The captain of the basketball team fixes up his 
ball in a Bombay slum Y.M.C.A. playground 
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not a hopeless lot. In fact, I believe those who come to the 
city in a spirit of adventure or seeking rather blindly for 
better things than they get in the village, are more ambitious 
to get ahead than many of the higher castes. Denied privi- 

leges to which others are ac- 
customed, their new freedom 
has gone like wine to their 
heads. In a Government 
Training College for 

Teachers in Bombay the 

students experimented 

with a class of Brahmin 
boys (highest caste) and 
one of untouchables. At 
first the young Brahmins 
were far ahead in scholar- 
ship but at the end of the 
year the outcaste boys sur- 
passed them. One of 
the members of the 
Bombay Legislative 
Council is Dr. Am- 
bedkar, who se- 
cured his Ph.D. 

from Cornell, a 

member of the un- 

touchable caste. A 

talented leader, he 

is guiding the de- 
velopment of his people in Bombay and vicinity, editing a 
paper for them, representing them in various ways, endeavor- 
ing with all his power to stimulate them to high purposes 
and to secure for them recognition in temples, politics and 
public affairs. 

Various social agencies in the city of Bombay are making 
some effort to provide for these mill workers 
the guidance and opportunities necessary for 
a wholesome life. Having lost the restric- 
tions and standards formerly their guide for 
conduct—personal and public—these village 
folk are floundering about ready to accept 
any leadership that offers. “Too many times 
it is that of some mischief-maker. Many of 
the recent strikes and riots in Bombay have 
gotten out of the control of the sane leaders 
because some one wildly promising an imme- 
diate and drastic improvement in their condi- 
tions has caught the fancy of these unstable 
masses. The trade unions under the splen- 
did leadership of N. M. Joshi and R. R. 
Bakhale of the Servants of India Society, 
have sought hard to keep these workers in 
the narrow path of steady advancement but 
have not always prevailed over unscrupulous 
leaders. 


There are over seven hundred social ser- 
vice agencies in Bombay. Many of them are 
insignificant, simply attempts on the part of 
a caste or religion to care for certain unfor- 
tunates of its own, others are doing valuable 
work. But then all indicate a tremendous 
social interest among the better class in Bom- 
bay for those less fortunate. The Social Ser- 


seat 


To Western eyes the horned victrola 

looks like something from the junk 

heap, but it is the instrument for a 

musicale to these women and children 
in the slums of Bombay 


y smokestacks, and in the fore- 
M. C. A; courts—Bombay is a 


Hive-like “‘chawls” (tenements) against a back ground of factor 

ground industrial workers playing Western games on the Y. 

“laboratory for the experiment of adapting modern ways to an ancient civilization.” These 

games have been found to be a solvent for the workers’ differences of caste, language, religion, 
and custom, which otherwise might create hopeless social barriers 
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A group of “untouchables” 
yathered around wrestlers 
n Bombay slums. Sports 
re becoming a definite fac- 
tor in their new life 


2 


The “boss” presiding at a prize-giving at a gathering of railway coolies in Bombay. The Y. M. 
C. A. makes an effort to bring about such friendly contacts, for the usual management-labor 
friction is increased by caste differences: “Neither understands nor sympathizes with the other, 
personal relations are distant, attitudes towards life are so divergent; it takes little to bring 
about a breach.’ But these conditions are slowly changing 
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vice League, the Seva Sadan (Home of Service—a women’s 
organization), the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. are 
all prominent. The Nagpada Neighborhood House and two 
or three other organizations are working along the lines of 
social settlements. A Social Training School for Women, 
the only one of its kind in India, is also a promising and 
valued bit of social work. In fact in Bombay the promi- 
nence and number of Indian ladies taking active part in so- 
cial service is most encouraging ‘The program of social ser- 
vice is very much the same as anywhere else in the world. 
Play has been found a solvent of the deep differences among 
mill workers caused by their many castes, languages, relig- 
ions, customs and habits but even this activity has to be super- 
vised carefully. At one of the Bombay Y. M.C. A. centers 
the worker in charge got a mixed group of Mohammedans 
and Hindus to play together in volley ball, a game new to 
most of them. They played with enthusiasm and skill after 
a little practice. ‘Then the worker went away to attend to 
other things and left a volunteer in charge, who had the idea 
of dividing the players, Hindus on one side and Moham- 
medans on the other. When the worker came back to see 
how the game was going, he was just in time to stop a free 
fight: the strain on their ancient prejudices was too much. 
But, properly guided play is a great means of promoting 
cordial and friendly relations. 


EALTH propaganda among these tenement people is 
H very much needed for lack of sanitation and under- 
standing of causes of disease is a great handicap to their effi- 
ciency as workers and as citizens, Malaria is the common 
plague of Bombay and we felt we must try to bring home 
to the tenement people the fact that the mosquitos breeding 
around them were the cause of much of their misery. We 
got hold of an American moving-picture film that gave a 
scientific account of the cause, prevention and cure of malaria. 
It showed the mosquito magnified many times, the screened 
doors and windows so common in America and the pouring 
of oil on the water to kill the larvae. A free movie always 
brings a crowd in the slums of Bombay, so we had a thou- 
sand men, women and children eager to see the pictures. 
They could not read the titles so a doctor explained very 
carefully and simply to the audience the various points. 
Everything in the movies is very real to these simple people. 
Afterwards, I heard one man say to another: “Well, if 
the mosquitoes in America are as large as that, no wonder 
they screen the windows!” The film was shown three times 
before they finally grasped the idea that the mosquito as they 
know it is the trouble-maker. We also demonstrated, with 
the aid of the city health department, how to keep their 
dwellings sanitary. Groups of twenty at a time—men, 
women and children—were taken through an exhibit held 
in the Y. M. C. A. hut and every point explained to them 
by qualified sanitary inspectors and assistants. 


OY SCOUTING is very popular. Because many Scouts 
have few clothes, if any, we often call them the ‘Skin 
Troop.” Drama is a favorite recreation. On evenings when 
they are not to work the next day they will sit from eight 
until two or three o’clock the next morning watching a 
drama given by a group of amateurs from their own ranks. 
Night school is hard for men who have worked ten hours in 
the mills, but many come night after night trying to learn 
how to read and write their own vernacular. Occasionally 
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we can get the employer to preside at a prize-giving after a 
day’s sports among his workers, providing a happy occasion 
for the workers to see their boss in a good frame of mind. 

One of the greatest triumphs in social work in Bombay 
is to get the high caste people to render some service to these 
untouchables. And in such a city where caste is fast dis- 
appearing, young people from refined homes can often be in- 
duced to take part. For our Y. M. C. A. social service cen- 
ters in Bombay we secured and trained a score of young men, 
all Indians—some studying all day in school or college, some 
working in the offices or mills of the city—to carry on in the 
evening a program of play, school, scouting, and other rec- 
reation. ‘These young men are now shouldering these re- 
sponsibilities in a most earnest and skillful way. They are 
eager to do something for these people whom some years ago 
they would not have touched. Even girls from wealthy prom- 
inent homes are induced to make an effort to get close to the 
underprivileged. ‘Then, too, it is interesting to find how 
readily and liberally prominent citizens, the B. B. C. of 
Railway Co., the Part Trust, and the city government have 
given financial support to such an enterprise in spite of the 
hard times due to long depression in trade. 

The great Indian leader, Mahatma Gandhi, views the 
conditions of the industrial population with horror. It in- 
tensifies his desire for Home Rule that India may escape the 
domination of western materialism and seek a solution of its 
own problems largely in its own way, and his spinning-wheel 
program is offered as one way out. It typifies the cottage 
industry, the use of leisure time of farmers, an attempt to 
stem the tide sweeping poor people to the city. 


R. GANDHI has been seeking to keep the political 

struggle on a high moral level. In a sense he has 
already accomplished his purpose. He has set the example 
of self-sacrifice, of insistence on high ideals, of unshaken 
faith in lofty purposes. ‘Though he seems to have been dis- 
credited for the time being by the failure of the masses to . 
follow his policy of non-violence, yet his influence will, I 
believe, persist and be an inspiration among millions of his. 
fellow-countrymen to seek to serve each other with a view to 
making India great as well as free. The present political 
situation in India is, of course, a part of the social upheaval 
that characterizes the whole of Asia these days. Remedies 
for many evils in the social system in India have a large place 
in the political developments sought for by Mr. Gandhi and 
by others not in his political party . The resentment towards 
Europeans and Americans has already increased considerably. 
But this feeling is more directed at the system of control 
than at individuals. Mr. Gandhi himself has refused to let 
his gospel be turned against individual persons but rather 
against what he calls the “Satanic” government. Yet mobs 
will not distinguish, and many innocent Europeans and 
Americans, however sympathetic with Indian ideals and 
aspirations, will doubtless suffer in the next few years in 
the struggle for political progress. 

The industrial strife will no doubt last much longer than 
the political but, in Mr. Gandhi’s mind, the question of in- 
dependence must be settled before these deeper social conflicts 
can be dealt with adequately. The support of unselfish and 
able Indian leaders in the reconstruction of Indian society 
by influential people and organizations outside India will be 
a great help. Men like Dr. Datta in the question of opium 
and K. T. Paul in rural (Continued on page 415) 


India Without Gandhi 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


F any one thing is certain in the relations 

between Britain and India, it is that the 

year 1930 will be known as the year of the 

Simon Report. This historic document, as 

all the world now knows, is the work of 

a special commission consisting of two peers 

and five members of the House of Commons. The Report 
itself is a portent of destiny. Whether it is or is not to be 
made the basis of a new constructive policy, its publication 
must do one momentous thing. It will mark for India the 
end of an age. It draws a line between the British India 
we have known and the India of an incalculable future. 

During the past ten years, ever since a certain series of 
events—part hopeful, and part deeply disturbing—which 
occurred immediately after the War, the affairs of India 
have been seen to possess a constantly growing importance. 
The reasons are mainly three: 

1. The whole enormous problem of the relations between 
East and West, and particularly the problem of European 
power in the East, is now recognized as a matter of urgent 
world concern; 

2. India is the theater of a movement of insurgent na- 
tionalism which, after passing through many phases, has 
come under the direction of a unique leader—M. K. Gandhi 
—admired on this side and attacked on that, as the most 
extraordinary man in Asia; 

3. Britain has solemnly committed herself to a policy of 
advance towards responsible self-government in India, a 
policy for which no parallel can be found in any other 
imperial system known to history. 

The Simon Report is the direct outcome of this deliberate 
British policy, the definite beginnings of which go back 
just twenty years. 

_ The labor of the Simon Commission has occupied nearly 
three years. It involved two long visits to India, the taking 
of a huge mass of evidence, and the covering of many thou- 
sands of miles. The commission had been at work for 
nearly two years and was engaged in England upon the 
preparation of its Report, when, in the autumn of 1929, 
the Viceroy took leave in England for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
upon matters of moment connected with his office. Lord 
Irwin returned to India in October, and on November 1, 
1929, he made an announcement reaffirming the pledge of 
responsible self-government. His Excellency then, on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, stated that. “in their judg- 
ment it is implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural 
issue of Indian constitutional progress, as there contemplated, 
is the attainment of Dominion Status.” 

The Report of the Simon Commission appeared in two 
portions and was accorded in the press an amount of public- 
ity hardly approached by any blue-book on record. The 
Commissioners say, at the outset: 

First of all, we have endeavored to bring before those whose 
duty it is to provide for India’s constitutional future a realiza- 
tion of the facts of the situation, those stubborn facts which no 
amount of rhetoric or appeal to abstract principles can alter. 


The immense area and population of India, the diversities of 
race, creed, and caste, the existence of the Indian States, the 


predominance in- numbers of the rural population, the high 
percentage of illiteracy, and the standing menace of the North- 
West Frontier, are all facts which no person, British or Indian, 
who has to deal with the constitutional problem of India can 
possibly ignore. 

These facts must be faced. Their existence cannot in any way 
be allowed to invalidate the solemn pledge of the British people 
with regard to the progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment in British India. 


The Report is the most weighty reminder our generation 
has had of the greatness and complexity of the problem now 


_confronting the British democracy. 


In the concluding paragraph of Part I the following 
most significant sentences appear: A 

We should say without hesitation that, in all its variations 
of expression and intensity, the political sentiment which is most 
widespread among all educated Indians is the expression of a 
demand for equality with Europeans and a resentment against 
any suspicion of differential treatment. The attitude an Indian 
takes up on any given matter is largely governed by considera- 
tion of his self-respect. It is a great deal more than a personal 
feeling; it is the claim of the East for due recognition of status. 
. . » While the member of a minority community, putting the 
safety of his community. first, will stipulate for safeguards; 
and while the moderate may look askance at extremist methods 
which he will not openly denounce, all alike are in sympathy 
with the demand for equal status with the European and pro- 
claim their belief in self-deter mination for India... . 

In our view, the most formidable of the evils from which 
India is suffering have their roots in social and economic customs 
of long standing, which can only be remedied by the action of 
the Indian people. themselves. They are much less likely to be 
remedied if the blame for their continuance can be put, however 
unreasonably, on others. 


ET us see how in Part II, the main and governing portion 

of the Report, the Commission responds to the challenge 

of its own. statement. Part II is an exceedingly close state- 

ment and argument, most able and interesting of all, per- 
haps, in its survey of the prospects of a federated India. 

The Commissioners develop an elaborate argument for 
an All-India Federation, with the central Government be- 
coming “an association of units formed mainly for the 
purpose of performing certain functions on behalf of all.” 
They urge in this connection the need of making full pro- 
vision for “the maintenance and efficiency of the funda- 
mentals of government.” ‘These include the safe holding 
of the gateway of the North-West; and the maintenance 
of the Army in full strength and full security, not only for 
external defence, but for the purpose of upholding internal 
order. “Nowhere in the world is there such frequent need 
for courageous and prompt action as in India, and nowhere 
is the penalty for hesitation and weakness greater.” 

No section of the Report is of greater moment than that 
devoted to the supreme authority, hitherto known as the 
Governor-General in Council. The Commissioners, after 
formulating their proposals for the new provincial legis- 
latures and for the Federal Assembly, approach the crucial 
problem of the Central Government. They pronounce, 
without qualification, for the maintenance of the full powers 
of the Viceroy, and to those powers they would add the right 
to choose his own Cabinet, the Executive Council. Any 
division of authority, any weakening of British supremacy 
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at the center, they hold to be inadmissible. They say: “We 
lay down without hesitation the proposition that dyarchy 
at the Center, or any system of divided responsibility re- 
sembling dyarchy, is quite impossible. Unity in the central 
executive must be preserved at all costs.” 

Their principal recommendations are: 


The new constitution should “contain within itself provision 
for its own development.” 

It is a “paramount necessity” that, while India is on the road 
to complete self-government, there should be full provision 
for “the maintenance and efficiency of the fundamentals of 
government.” 

The ultimate constitution of India must be Federal. A council 
for Greater India should be created, with, say, one-third of the 
members representative of Indian States included. 

Home rule in the provinces; each province “mistress in her 
own house.” A unitary cabinet responsible to the legislature. 
Abolition of dyarchy. The provincial government to have full 
control of administration, including law and order. The 
provincial councils increased in size to 200 or 250; members 
to have a term of five years. The communal electorates, for the 
protection of minorities, to be retained. The franchise broadened 
to include about 10 per cent of the inhabitants, or 20 per cent of 
the adult population. 

The Governor to have large over-riding powers: in particular, 
for preserving the safety and tranquility of the province and to 
prevent serious prejudice to any section of the community. 

The N.W. Frontier: representative institutions for the 
frontier province, with unified control of the tribal area of the 
border. 

The immediate separation of Burma. 

A federal assembly in place of the existing Legislative 
Assembly; a membership of 250 to 280, with a fixed life of five 
years. Abolition of direct election. Members to be elected by 
the provincial councils, by a system of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

No division of authority in the Central Government. The 
Viceroy to nominate his Executive Council (the Cabinet), in- 
stead of, as now, the appointments being nominally made by 
the Crown. 

The defense of India is not a matter of purely Indian con- 
cern. It will be impossible, “at least for a very long time to 
come,” for the Army to “dispense with a very considerable 
British element.” The control of the Army to be transferred 
from the Government of India to imperial authority. 


In their general conclusion the Commissioners say: 

In writing this Report we have made no allusion to the events 
of the last few months in India.. In fact, the whole of our 
principal recommendations were arrived at and unanimously 
agreed upon before these events occurred. We have not altered 
a line of our report on that account, for it is necessary to look 
beyond particular incidents and to take a longer view. 

Nothing in either volume, we may be sure, will be read 
in India with so much surprise as this, It so happens that 
the time during which the Simon Commission was engaged 
in its task coincided with the outbreak of an intensive form 
of that movement of Indian Nationalism to which the Com- 
missioners make several markedly understanding references. 
This is the development that has aroused the eager curiosity 
of the world at large, that has created for the Government 
of India a practical problem of unparalleled difficulty, and 
—within the past twelve months, devoted by the Com- 
mission to the writing of its report—has transformed the 
entire outlook in India. 

In 1928 the Indian nationalist parties, led by the most 
prominent Swarajists, set out towards a formulation of the 
demand for full self-government (Puran Swaraj) on the 
basis of dominion status within the Empire. In December, 
1928, the Indian National Congress (long the most im- 
portant nationalist organization) carried a resolution to the 
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effect that, if dominion status were not conceded by the last 
day of 1929, the Congress would recommend the resump- 
tion of “mass civil disobedience’—that is, the weapon of 
boycott and defiance of law adopted by Mr. Gandhi in the 
No-Cooperation crusade of 1920-22. This resolution was 
supported by Mr. Gandhi, and, notwithstanding several 
noteworthy events of 1929, including the Viceroy’s declara- 
tion of November 1, the Mahatma resolved to carry out 
the threat. In December he himself moved, in the National 
Congress at Lahore, the fateful resolution which abandoned 
the way of conciliation, and declared for the ‘“‘independence”’ 
of India and for mass civil disobedience, without violence. 
On March 12 he began the march, from Ahmedabad to the 
Arabian Sea, which opened the campaign of organized dis- 
obedience, beginning with the raids on the salt depots. On 
May 5 Mr. Gandhi was apprehended and interned, after 
many of his followers had been arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. The events of these six 
months, which have been accompanied by menacing upheavals 
in many cities and immense public excitement in several 
provinces, have an important bearing upon the question of 
India’s attitude towards the Commissioners’ proposals. The 
report is, in essentials, a review of India without Gandhi. 


NDIA is in a state of grave disturbance; the political 
| parties and their leaders are in a deeply resentful mood. 
No more unpromising condition for the reception of a great 
new constitutional project could be imagined. Can we hope, 


at this early date, to make a fairly accurate forecast of 


Indian views on the report? 

Mr. Gandhi, the Nehrus, the Swarajists generally are ir- 
reconcilable. It must be recognized that there is nothing in 
the recommendations to modify their absolute hostility. The 
Moslems and the smaller communities will welcome the 
strong safeguards for minorities, while it is to be assumed 
that the Indian commercial and propertied classes wil] ac- 
cept the Commission’s provincial scheme as embodying a 
long step towards responsible government. 

The question of most immediate concern is the attitude 
of the Liberals, the moderate Nationalists, the large body of 
politically conscious Indians who, as the Commissioners put 
it in a passage quoted above, proclaim their belief in self- 
determination. The minds of all these have been caught by 
the magic of the term dominion status, which has never 
been defined by any Indian statesman or group. They will 
note, with special emphasis, that the dominion solution is 
not discussed in the report. Sir John Simon and his col- 
leagues did not associate themselves with Lord Irwin’s No- 
vember declaration; and they do not refer to it. 

Short of the dominion solution, however, there is the 
question, which for years past has been treated as of the 
first importance in India, of responsible government, or 
some measure of it, at the center. The Commissioners are 
against that. They declare, with impressive emphasis, for 
the upholding of the Viceroy’s supreme position, the main- 
tenance of British authority, unimpaired, at Delhi and Simla. 

The hopes of all who believe in the paramount necessity 
of peace and reconstruction in India, of a settlement by 
consent preliminary to a new charter of responsible govern- 
ment, are now fixed, and must continue to be fixed, upon 
the plan of an open Round Table Conference in the autumn 
of 1930. Therefore, the dominant question of the moment 
is: How and in what degree will the Simon Report con- 
tribute to the holding of that Conference? 


Fulfilment in Family Life 


By HORNELL HART 


UR American mores are built upon Puritan- 

ism, but our revolutionary Declaration of 

Independence declared its allegiance to the 

cult of freedom. Arising in France, the 

slogan of liberty had spread throughout our 

civilization in rebellion against all dogma, 

whether Catholic, Puritan, philosophical, political or eco- 

nomic. The true spirit of the Victorian epoch was not em- 

bodied in the rigid moral codes inherited from the Puritans. 

Rather it was the spirit of laissez-faire, of individualism, and 
of scepticism. ; 

In intellectual fields this movement of rebellion has defi- 
nitely passed its zenith. It is being replaced rapidly by the 
constructive and openminded spirit of science. But in family 
relations the demand for liberty is still rising toward high 
tide. Parents debate the question whether children should 
ever be punished, or even be required to do anything against 
their free choice. Children do not debate the problem— 
they take their independence for granted. 

Yet, despite the widespread vogue of liberty, increasing 
numbers of thoughtful observers are pointing out that mere 
elimination of restraints is failing to produce fulfilment of 
personality. The child turned wholly loose by his parents 
so often grows an intolerable pest, disliked and avoided by 
others and miserable himself, that many modern parents are 
searching and experimenting toward sounder solutions. We 
must seek beyond mere release if we would learn how family 
life may achieve fulfilment of personality for its members. 

What are we after? What do we mean by “fulfilment of 
personality?” Let us disavow, frankly and emphatically, 
some of the old conceptions. Morality for its own sake has 
no claim upon us. Orderliness, obedience, conformity, chas- 
tity, and monogamy are valid social ideals only if they pro- 
mote deeper and more vital values; only if they serve to 
bring personalities into blossom; only if they call out to the 
full the possibilities of the self; only if they make for rich, 
intense, growing, creative experience. Morality must be a 
means, not an end; richness of personality its foundation. 

This ideal requires first of all that the parent, the teacher, 
and the social worker shall gain insight into the possibilities 
of each child. Is Bob, who tinkers defiantly with the auto- 
mobile, really a potential engineer, inventor, or mechanic? 
Or is his alleged interest in the car merely a mechanism to 
escape drudgery? Is Gladys, who so hates algebra, cut out 
really to be a cook and housewife? Are the bitter wranglings 
between Fred and Mabel symptoms of a strong interest in 
each other which might, under wise encouragement, turn 
into a memorable friendship ? 

But insight is only half achieved if one fails to learn how 
to use it. Fulfilment of personality requires that the fullest 
possibilities of the child shall be aroused, set free, aided posi- 
tively to realization, and woven into a harmonious fabric. 

Children are usually unaware of their own best possibil- 
ities. How is the child to discover that he would like being 
an architect, or that producing puppet shows is fascinating, 
or that mathematics is one of the great keys to intellectual 
power, or that becoming a parent can be a source of life’s 
richest experience? Mere freedom leaves such discoveries to 
accident. As a result the potential architect is apt to sell 


bonds or deliver groceries, the potential puppet showman 
spends his time shooting craps, the potential engineer fails in 
his examinations because he was too absorbed in figuring 
batting averages, and the potential parent may be sidetracked 
by some emotional accident into homosexuality, or may get 
tangled up in the process of parenthood and never discover 
its rich possibilities. Wise stimulation, helping the individ- 
ual to discover new interests, letting him experience the dy- 
namic effects of suffering natural consequences, bringing to 
his aid the insight gained from scientific tests of his capa- 
cities—these are prime obligations of parents and teachers. 

Frequently the healthy aspirations and strivings of the 
child are thwarted. Often the blockage is due to the stub- 
born insistence of the parent on purposes inconsistent with 
those of the child—upon perfect quiet and orderliness at 
home, upon gratifying vicariously through the child some 
parental emotional need, or the like. Rigid curriculums and 
obsolete college entrance requirements provide other obsta- 
cles. Absolute freedom does not in itself provide an ade- 
quate program for fulfilment of personality, but no adequate 
program can be built except on foundations of freedom. 

Nor will mere removal of obstacles suffice; there must be 
positive provision of the tools, the equipment, and the oppor- 
tunities needed for the realization of potentialities. 


dividual is left with purposes which are in conflict with 
himself, or in conflict with society. Crude as the Puritan 
ideal of parenthood now seems to us, it had the great merit 
of seeking for the adjustment of purposes with personal and 
social standards. But true integration cannot be reached 
through coercion. Instead of pressures to force good be- 
havior, the child needs more often to be aided in winning 
its own understanding of the problems it confronts. He 
chooses wisely, not because he fears punishment, but because 
he has discovered inherent reasons for courtesy, system, and 
self-discipline, and because of deserved loyalty and respect 
for an understanding counsellor. 

Ideals such as these fit readily with the best current con- 
ceptions of child rearing. But do we dare to apply them 
in the field of sex behavior? Suppose that Jane insists upon 
extensive and intensive petting parties. Suppose that Fred 
proclaims his intentions of discovering all about sex by the 
experimental method. Suppose that a husband insists upon 
“emotional vacations” from his wife, or a wife from her 
husband. Do we dare to bring to such situations the criterion 
of fulfilment of personality? 

Yes, provided that sexual functioning is woven creatively 
into the fulfilment of the whole personality; provided that 
integration, both personal and social, is achieved. “The ques- 
tion before us, as psychiatrists, as social workers, and as stu- 
dents of mental hygiene, is “How can we aid people to es- 
tablish in their own lives those patterns of sexual behavior 
which will bring to them and to their associates the fullest 
and richest experience ?” 

The answer to this question is one of the most urgent 
needs of our civilization today. There is plenty of discussion 
of the problem, but in the clamor two sets of advocates who 
speak the loudest are both disqualified because their thinking 


Nas of these three achievements will be bootless if the in- 
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on the subject is patently wishful instead of scientific. The 
first group is made up of the people who are dogmatically 
committed to the establishment of puritanical monogamy. 
Equally biased are the recommendations of another group of 
agitators who, themselves rebelling against sexual restraints, 
offer rationalizations of their own cravings, without daring 
or being able to examine dispassionately the results of the be- 
havior which they advocate. As social scientists, we must 
seek not to prove a case but to find the truth, whatever it is. 

Monogamy probably became more pervasive in nineteenth 
century America than it had ever been before in the history 
of human marriage. Not among primitive peoples, not in 
ancient patriarchal civilizations, not in medieval chivalry and 
not in modern Europe has the insistence upon exclusive sexual 
relations with one partner for life been more widely 
avowed; nor in any of those periods have violations of the 
monogamistic code been fewer. Puritanism has sought to 
compel monogamy by threats of hell-fire, stringent legis- 
lation, physical punishment of sex deviations in children, 
ostracism of women sex offenders, and other forms of violence. 

During the past few decades, however, the cult of freedom 
has made immense inroads in sex relations. Proof of this fact 
is hard to obtain, but evidence from a wide variety of sources 
points overwhelmingly toward the turn in the tide from 
monogamy toward more promiscuous relationships. But does 
“this freedom” work? The testimony of writers who have 
themselves been leaders in the movement for sexual liberty 
seems emphatic: the rebellion is failing in proportion as it 
succeeds. Mere freedom is bitterly disappointing as a road 
to richness of life. Disillusionment, not fulfilment of per- 
sonality, is the typical outcome of the mere casting off of 
repressions and taboos. 


TUDY of concrete instances suggests that five groups of 

causes are responsible for the wreckage produced by 
the modern sex revolt: physical disaster; conflicts between 
mores; conflicts between cravings for adventurous variety 
and for permanence, security, and growth; loss of integrity; 
and the destructive effects of unintegrated impulse. 

Science has developed methods which, if applied system- 
atically, coolly, intelligently, and. without any lapses or acci- 
dents, may usually be relied upon to prevent the physical 
dangers of promiscuity. But sexual adventures are not car- 
ried out coolly, intelligently, and with complete self-control. 
The number of unintended babies in the families of profes- 
sional men and women, the number of abortions and illegiti- 
mate births among college and business women, and the 
number of intelligent and otherwise normal individuals who 
seek treatment for venereal disease, indicate the incomplete- 
ness of our mastery of the merely physical aspects of sex. 

Less obvious but no less important as a cause of disaster is 
the conflict within the individual from clashes between puri- 
tanical and libertine sex codes. A young woman has been 
brought up from childhood in a strongly religious atmosphere. 
The pecple whom she loves regard with abhorrence the 
slightest lapse from sex conventionality. If this girl enters 
on illicit sex relations she is certain to suffer excruciating 
feelings of guilt and abasement because of the inconsistency 
between her sexual lapse and her fundamental personality. 

The emotional result of such cross-currents in living ideals 
is apt to be extremely serious. One may retire into one’s self 
and become shy and recessive. One may adopt a cynical 
attitude toward the other sex and fail to achieve normal 
marriage. One may compensate by pathological penances. 
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One may “rationalize” by adopting an irrational philosophy. 
One may rush headlong into excesses-in a blind attempt to 
justify the first break. Disintegration of professional, social 
and family relations and of personality is likely to result. 
Nor do those who maintain puritan standards always escape 
this conflict. In certain circles the girl who refuses to pet 
has been made to feel the pressure of social disapproval and 
inferiority as keenly as she who in other instances follows 
unconventional ways. 

Telling testimony as to the torturing mental conflict re- 
sulting from attempts to attain freedom comes even from one 


of the outstanding advocates of greater sexual liberty. Dora 
(Mrs. Bertrand) Russell testifies : 


Even those who repudiate the Christian synthesis and imagine 
themselves free of all prejudice, are a mass of tormenting in- 
hibitions, doubts, and inconsistencies when they approach sex. 
Their imaginations remain filled with false notions of restraint 
and refinement; they break free and alternate between coarse- 
ness and self-pitying disgust. y 
The remedy offered by Mrs. Russell and by other advocates 
of less trammelled sex life is that the individual reeducate 
himself with respect to sexual mores. They urge ridding 
one’s self of inhibitions, throwing off taboos, and gaining in- 
dependence. A considerable number of genuinely conscien- 
tious young people feel called to become missionaries of this 
liberty—to educate others into the unleashed life of sex. But 
in actual practice this program encounters difficulties. 

What one’s friends, children, employers and clients regard 
as admirable, beautiful and splendid, or vile, outrageous and 
intolerable, effects inescapably the fulfilment or the wrecking 
of one’s own personality. The wife of the sexual adventurer, 
in an average social environment, feels constantly on the 
verge of an abysm of disaster. Will her husband become 
infatuated with some other woman and abandon her and the 
children? Will her sons and daughters discover that their 
father has committed acts which they have learned to regard 
as treacherous and hideous? Will the resulting wound in 
their personalities interfere with their own life fulfilment? 
Will a scandal deprive the husband of his position and the 
children of support? Will a venereal disease be brought into 
the home? The woman living under the strains of such 
menaces—whether imagined or real—becomes moody, 
irritable, and suspicious. She fears to make women friends 
lest her husband make love to them. She shrinks from social 
life with him lest it collapse around them in disaster. She 
imagines gossip, and sinks under the sense of her own failure 
to hold a supreme place in her husband’s life. If the husband 
is monogamous and the wife an adventuress, the suffering 
will be much the same. 

Fulfilment of personality must be attained, not under ideal 
conditions, but in life as it actually is. Puritanism, in various 
degrees of modification, is widely prevalent in our civiliza- 
tion. In spite of the increase in radical ideas, the great 
majority of Americans’ cherish strong beliefs in monogamy, 
in chastity, in loyalty to one’s mate, and in the beauty of 
single-hearted love. They hold intense aversions to promis- 
cuity, to betrayal and to hypocrisy. Such attitudes can no 
more be .neglected in formulating programs for mental 
hygiene than can the condition of the water supply in formu- 
lating programs for public health. Whatever one’s opinion 
as to the ultimate soundness or unsoundness of monogamistic 
mores, they are a fact in Euro-American culture. 

The third great cause of failures in attempts to break away 
from monogamy is the conflict between the desire of normal 
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personalities for the thrill of adventurous experience and the 
need for retaining and building up into a permanent and 
growing structure the personal relations through which one 
has found emotional satisfactions. Both the need for a per- 
manent mate and for variety are inherent in the fundamental 
nature of human personality. The man or woman who en- 
gages in promiscuous relations risks the loss of the deep and 
growing devotion between man and wife and parents and 
children which fills one of the greatest needs of the human 
spirit. Sex radicals find that they cannot escape the craving 
for permanence and growth in love relations. To discover 
and develop the rich possibilities of the partnership between 
a man, a woman, and their children, is an undertaking which 
requires a lifetime of devotion, and which yields an ex- 
perience of deep values not to be attained in any other way. 

_Facing frankly the physical and socio-psychological dangers 
just discussed, it is possible for pioneering. youth to say: 
“Nevertheless, Puritanism is intolerable. Freedom must be 
the goal of the future; we will be trailbreakers even though 
we suffer martyrdom for it.” If such a revolution should 
succeed, our civilization might win and assimilate more 
radical sex mores through a long period of psychological and 
social disintegration. But even if these were attained they 
would solve only the conflict in culture and leave still the 
deeper problem inherent in the nature of human personality. 


YEAR ago a play called “Gypsy” was'a Broadway suc- 
cess. It depicted a group of young people who had long 
since tossed aside the shackles of Puritanism. Mrs. Grundy 
was not only dead, but unremembered. The heroine was a 
high-spirited girl who kept falling in love with successive 
men. Her loves led to tragedy, not because of any sense of 
violated taboos or clashing cultures, but because both she and 
her lovers needed so desperately to achieve a permanent love 
relationship, on which they could build lasting values of com- 
radeship and joint achievement. That play was not fantasy; 
it typified the sex problem lying beyond moral freedom— 
the problem which is inescapable as long as we remain human. 
The preceding three causes of disaster bring in their train 
the fourth. In our civilization as it is, unconventional sex 
behavior cannot be practiced frankly. The man or woman 
who engages in illicit relations is practically forced to con- 
struct a fabric of lies. His insincerity and the knowledge 
that at any time this false structure may collapse and bring 
his life crashing down about him brings mental conflict. The 
discovery of his falsehoods destroys that confidence on which 
creative social relations depend. 

It is impossible to keep higher values vivid when one is 
swept by sex passion, unless supported by a deeply rooted 
code. Thousands of idealistic sex experimenters avow a code 
of their own—the crucial importance of reverence for those 
involved in their adventures. But illicit sex affairs refuse to 
be conducted calmly and with steady loyalty to the deepest 
values of one’s own personality and of one’s mate. Resolu- 
tions melt away. Rationalizations becloud one’s vision. The 
gambling impulse breaks down caution. One awakes to a 
dismayed recognition that one is inconsistent, unstable, self- 
betraying and a menace to one’s comrades. 

Where, then, shall one find that firmly grounded code of 
conduct which will stay steady under the pressure of passion? 
Dogmatic religion may provide a prop for a rapidly dimin- 
ishing fraction of the population, but the day of such magical 
aids to morality is rapidly passing. A deeply spiritual reli- 
gious faith, consistent with science, will provide moral re- 
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inforcement for increasing numbers. Others will remain 
inertly supported by the uncriticized conventions of the group 
of which they are a part. But we must seek a creative and 
positive solution for the men and women who are building 
the future, and for the sufferers who have been crushed in 
the clash between cultures or between deep-seated needs. 
Toward such a solution we may lay down as principles: 

The spirit of science affords a far sounder and more per- 
manent support for a valid code of sex than the superstitious 
dread of dogma. Character must be built on foundations not 
subject to upheaval in the moods of the individual. The 
findings of dispassionate research into sex problems can give 
the honest seeker a basis for action which stands independent 
of his personal fluctuations. But the science which is to serve 
this purpose must not be disguised propaganda. It must not 
be wishful. It must face fearlessly all sides of the questions 
involved. The psychiatrists, the students of mental hygiene 
and the social workers who are daily confronting the un- 
varnished facts of sex adjustment and maladjustment are 
under a deep obligation to build up the structure of scientific 
guidance. Youth needs to know, accurately and impartially, 
what is the outcome of various sorts of sex behavior under 
various conditions. The old dogmatic morality gave to the 
individual who accepted it power to meet the temptations 
which sweep away resolutions not based on deep foundations. 
But if we face reality fearlessly, in all its deepest aspects, we 
shall find a new dynamic which will give us power to win 
through to the rich life of love at its best. 

Toward the honest explorer in sex matters our attitude 
must be one, not of enmity, but of sympathy, interest, and 
readiness to stand as friend and counsellor. The vital code 
which makes character cannot be imposed from outside; it 
must be worked out by each individual. Personal experi- 
mentation is a costly method of discovering the truth. The 
psychiatric advisor needs to cultivate the means of letting 
youth learn vicariously, through the mishaps of others. 

Voluntary self-discipline—the acceptance of a code be- 
cause it makes for fulfilment of personality for all con- 
cerned—must take the place of social coercion and of 
anarchistic self-abandonment. 

The rich possibilities of voluntary monogamy need to be 
studied in terms of actual instances. To discover the deep 
values of sexual partnership is a life-time undertaking. To 
regard relations between man and wife as predominantly 
consisting in physical union is to be guilty of a naive and 
outworn materialism. The possibilities of the mutual stimu- 
lation and reinforcement of husband, wife and children in 
close and growing partnership are among the most lovely of 
the ranges of experience which men and women may explore. 

The thrill, adventure, and creative stimulus of friendships 
between men and women when the element of physical sex 
is held under voluntary self-discipline make the allure of 
primarily physical exploration seem crude and curtailed. 
Even for the inveterate sex adventurer, the vivid memories of 
beauty are of the times when spirit met spirit. 

It is perhaps no accident that Euro-American civilization— 
the most monogamistic of history—has been the one to rise 
highest and most swiftly in technology, in science, in edu- 
cation, in political organization, in social legislation, and in 
music. Emotional energies unconfined leave peoples flaccid. 
Arbitrarily confined they burst out with explosive energy. 
But when directed willingly and intelligently they may pro- 
vide the motive power to carry human culture and human 
happiness to the new high levels of the future. 


Aspects of the Woman’s Movement 


By JANE ADDAMS 


HERE are certain days which remain in our 
memories in the light of species eternitatas, 
days which seem to break through into the 
reality which lies beneath the outward seem- 
ing. I spent such a day on the Danube in 
the summer of 1913, with delegates to the 

International Suffrage Alliance, meeting that year in Buda- 
Pest. These women from many nations, sitting upon the 
deck of the river steamer, felt that curious stimulus which 
comes from the discovery of likemindedness between people 
of varied cultures, for there is something of the same interest 
in discovering the underlying likenesses as there is in the pa- 
triotic cherishing of distinctive national traits. Not a breath, 
not a tremor of the future, ruffled the polished surface of 
the Danube on that summer day. There was no haunting 
apprehension that these bordering states within a year’s time 
would be firing the opening shots of the most terrible war 
recorded in history. Did the day acquire its curious sig- 
nificance later? Did the glamor come in retrospect after 
we had realized that the end of this peaceful scene had been 
so near? Was it etched upon our memories as the aspect of 
a friend whom we have seen for the last time becomes un- 
forgettable, not less, but more impressive if we do not know 
that death is coming so soon? 

The stories of the river told by our hostesses increased in 
romantic content as we approached the beautiful old cities 
of Buda and Pest. ‘Their tales extolled the Hungarian 
prowess which through the years of the Turkish wars had 
saved Europe from Asiatic control. Such wars seemed as 
the Crusades or the Conquest of Alexander, fit subjects for 
poetic recital. It was the poetry of a past grown tranquil 
because it was apart from life. The heroes belonged to other 
centuries, not our own. We did not anticipate the rough 
measures and poignant reproach with which contemporary 
poets would deal with war, nor could we then understand 
that it is “only the living poets who express a feeling that 
is actually being made and torn out of us at the moment. 
We do not recognize it as poetry in the first place; too 
often, for some reason, we fear it.” 

That convention in the summer of 1913, in the old 
Hungarian capital, was the first I had attended of the Inter- 
national Suffrage Alliance, although for several years I had 
served as vice-president of the National American Women’s 
Suffrage Association when Dr. Anna Shaw was its brilliant 
president. I recall her vivid personality in many striking 
situations, but one in Buda-Pest remains most clearly in my 
mind. The old city on the Danube had long been a strong- 
hold of Calvinism, with the result that one of the most 
beautiful churches belonged to the Presbyterians. It had 
been decided that. Dr. Shaw was to give the “Congress 
sermon” there, but when the day arrived there was great 
difficulty as to a woman occupying the pulpit. The matter 
was finally arranged by placing a platform, with a reading 
desk upon it, in what had been at one time the junction of 
the transept and the nave of the stately old church, while 
the audience was seated around the platform in four different 
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directions. In scholastic cap and gown, she stood on her 
raised dais and with the eloquence of which she had been 
past master since her early days as a pioneer Methodist 
preacher, she filled the vast arches with a valiant plea for 
the rights of women based on the old historic pleas for the 
rights of the individual, so dear to Calvin’s heart. 

The status of equal suffrage reported at the Congress by 
the delegates from twenty-six parliamentary nations not only 
gave a world-wide view of the movement, but strikingly 
presented various evolutionary stages. The very earliest 
stage was doubtless represented by the women of Asia, who 
were making the first struggle against their traditional bar- 
riers and customs rooted in primitive times. The resolution, 
therefore, admitting the Chinese Woman’s Suffrage Society q 
to the International Alliance, was carried with tremendous 
applause. None of the Chinese women were present, al- 
though they sent their greetings upon a beautiful banner. 
which bore the words: “Helping each other. All of one 
mind.” The convention was told that certain Chinese 
women had been decapitated for the truths they told while 
fighting their battle for freedom, and that at any day the 
men might find a reason to silence the leaders of the move- 
ment when, in their enthusiasm, they made too many con- 
verts. Be that as it may, in spite of the somber implications 
of the report, the entire convention agreed with the thrilling 
words of Mrs. Catt, the International President, that even 
as we review “the slow tragic struggle upward of the women 
of the west, we know that there is no escape for these eastern 
women, that they must follow the vision in their souls as 
we have done and-as other women have done before us.” 
It was the northern women who more than any others 
represented the final stage of the movement. Three members 
of parliament sat in the fine delegation from Finland and 
public servants were also found in the imposing delegation 
from Sweden and Norway. A most encouraging report 
came from Turkey where, in spite of eastern customs, the 
new constitution had given women a political status, due to 
that tendency of each revolution to incorporate into its pro- 
gram the most advanced features of existing governments. 


a 


HE final impression of the convention at Buda-Pest was 

that the movement for equal suffrage was growing, 
pushing and developing in all the countries upon the face of 
the earth, that the coming together of its representatives was 
no perfunctory matter, but the free exchange of new ex- 
periences and untrammeled hopes. The movement was 
everywhere surprisingly spontaneous, manifesting itself in 
widely separated groups within the same nation; sometimes 
it was sectarian and dogmatic, at others philosophic and 
grandiloquent ; it was both amorphous and sporadic, or care- 
fully organized and consciously directed, but it was always 
vital and constantly becoming more widespread. 

Here in the United States our efforts for social reform 
continued to move forward during the years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the World War in 1914; but as 
I look back at this pre-war period of “‘social engineering” 
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to use a phrase which was then new—I am, however, sur- 
prised to find how much time was given by various social 
workers to securing the franchise for women because the 
movement seemed perfectly germane to the main _ issue. 
These efforts at social engineering, which were municipal, 
state, national, and international in scope, were often il- 
lustrated by huge exhibits, one on child welfare, in Chicago, 
filling the Coliseum with throngs of visitors for a fortnight. 
The energy fluctuated, of course, but the movement pushed 
on almost as if it were suspected that all efforts for social 
progress would not only be suddenly interrupted by a world 
war but that the revolutions following the war, especially 
the one in Russia, would so terrorize good men and women 
throughout the world that the mildest of propositions look- 
ing toward social change of any sort still in some quarters 
suggests Bolshevism. Quite as the French revolution, in its 
time, had held up all reform measures for two decades, 
even in the English parliament, because the very word 
liberalism connoted the guillotine. 


HROUGH all my experiences in the woman’s move- 

ment and in the stirring conventions held every year, 
there remained in my mind certain stories of simple women 
who could not do otherwise than make an effort for the 
franchise because they needed it so bitterly. There was 
a sanction quite outside of the organized movement. In the 
suffrage campaign during which I had spoken in five of 
the western states I had come away with a tremendous ad- 
miration for western women. I recall an outdoor meeting 
on the steps of a county building in a Kansas town. A man 
in the crowd ventured one of the cheap jibes to which 
women suffragists had been so long subjected. An old lady 
who had come from Wisconsin to help in the campaign 
suddenly mounted the seat of the automobile in which she 
was sitting and begged leave to reply to him. To our sur- 
prise she evidently knew his name and the very county in 
Kansas from which he came. She told of her experiences in 
Kansas fifty years earlier when she had campaigned there 
-to secure the school vote for women, and had then known 
the speaker’s mother; who was living in a remote part of 
the new state. This pioneer mother had borne six children 
without medical attendance or the ministrations of any 
woman, and had buried two without the benefit of clergy. 
She had been eager for the school vote because she wanted 
a school for her growing family, and in the midst of her 
cares had worked hard in the campaign. The simple tale 
of courageous living and high thinking was unfolded before 
her son and ended with the question directed to him: ‘“Who 
can better vote on the needs of this state of yours or on the 
needs of this great country of ours than a woman like that?” 
He had of course no reply, and sheepishly disappeared in 


the crowd. 


HAD seen the vivid interest among the Italian women 
I of our neighborhood in their insistence upon a bond issue 
for a contagious disease hospital, their excitement over the 
demand that more attendants be provided for the lake bath- 
ing beaches to which their adventurous young sons repaired 
every hot night. Was there an instinctive wisdom behind 
their high-handed demand that political action should con- 
cern itself with genuine human needs? How necessary to 
human existence, to its very survival, the occupations of 
primitive women had been. From a journey to Egypt made 
in 1913 I had carried away an unforgettable impression of 
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the unremitting efforts of countless women to water parched 
fields that their children might be fed. The stately Egyptian 
women constantly carrying water from the Nile was an 
epitome of the endless labor of mothers to keep their chil- 
dren alive—that unchanging demand of the race life. I 
recall an evening at Luxor, when my friend and I sat on 
the wall outside the city just at the moment the women in 
their tiny mud huts below were lighting the fires that they 
might cook the chief meal of the day. We knew that the 
primitive clay houses were lifted high above the level of 
the fields because they rested on the ruins of villages which 
had crumbled there from time immemorial. We also came 
to realize with a sudden pang that the mothers feeding their 
children under these smoking roofs were clutched by the old 
fear that there was not enough for each to have his portion, 
and that the simple scene before us with all its implication 
was but part of that unceasing struggle carried on by hard 
pressed women all over the world. 

Perhaps these memories of Egypt afforded the background 
for the visit of the Devil Baby to Hull-House,* the very 
year of the Buda-Pest convention; at any rate the experience 
made a lasting impression upon my mind of the stored 
wisdom in the traditional experiences of peasant women. 
The knowledge of his reputed existence had burst upon the 
residents of Hull-House one day when three Italian women 
with an excited rush through the door demanded that he 
be shown to them. No amount of denial convinced them 
that he was not there, for they knew exactly what he was 
like with his cloven hoofs, his pointed ears and diminutive 
tail; the Devil Baby had, moreover, been able to speak as 
soon as he was born and was most shockingly profane. 


HE three women were but the forerunners of a veritable 
multitude; for six weeks from every part of the city 
and suburbs the streams of visitors to this mythical baby 
poured in all day long and so far into the night that the 
regular activities of the settlement were almost swamped. 
The Italian version, with a hundred variations, dealt with 
a pious Italian girl married to an atheist. Her husband in 
a rage had torn a holy picture from the bedroom wall, 
saying that he would quite as soon have a devil in the house 
as such a thing, whereupon the devil incarnated himself in 
her coming child. As soon as the Devil Baby was born, he 
ran about the table, shaking his finger in deep reproach at 
his father, who finally caught him and, in fear and trembling, 
brought him to Hull-House. When the residents there, 
in spite of the baby’s shocking appearance, wishing to save 
his soul, took him to church for baptism, they found that 
the shawl was empty and the Devil Baby, fleeing the holy 
water, was running lightly over the backs of the pews. 
The Jewish version, again with variations, was to the 
effect that the father of six daughters had said before the 
birth of a seventh child that he would rather have a devil 
in the family than another girl, whereupon the Devil Baby 
promptly appeared. Save for a red automobile which oc- 
casionally figured in the story, and a stray cigar which in 
some versions the new-born child had snatched from his 
father’s lips, the tale might have been fashioned a thousand 
years ago. 
Although the visitors to the Devil Baby included persons 
of every degree of prosperity and education (even physicians 
who assured us of their scientific interest), the story con- 


1 I have elaborated this story in connection with another theme in ‘‘The 
Long Road of Women’s Memory,” Chap. I and II. 
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stantly demonstrated the power of an old wives’ tale among 
thousands of men and women in modern society who are 
living in a corner of their own, their vision fixed, their in- 
telligence held by some iron chain of silent habit. To such 
primitive people the metaphor apparently is still the very 
“stuff of life,” or rather, no other form of statement reaches 
them; the tremendous tonnage of current writing for them 
has no existence. Something in the story or in its mysterious 
sequences had aroused one of those active forces in human 
nature which does not take orders but insists only upon 
giving them. We had abruptly come in contact with a liv- 
ing and self-assertive human quality! 

During the weeks of excitement it was the old women 
who really seemed to have come into their own, and perhaps 
the most significant result 
of the incident was the 
reaction of the story upon 
them. It stirred their minds 
and memories as with a 
magic touch, it loosened 
their tongues and revealed 
the inner life and thoughts 
of those who are so often 
inarticulate. Their eager- 
ness recalled the theory that 
woman first fashioned the 
fairy story, that combination 
of wisdom and romance, in 
an effort to tame her mate 
and to make him a better 
father to her children, until 
such stories finally became a 
crude creed for domestic 
conduct, softening the treat- 
ment men accorded to 
women. Because such stories, 
expressing the very essence 
of human emotion, did not , 
pretend to imitate the outside of life, they were careless of 
verisimilitude and absolutely indifferent to the real world. 
As subconscious stuff they still cast vague shadows upon the 
vast spaces of life, shadows that are dim and distorted be- 
cause of their distant origin. They remind us that for thou- 
sands of years women had nothing to oppose against un- 
thinkable brutality save “the charm of words,” no other 
implement with which to subdue the fiercenesses of the 
world about them. Only through words could they hope 
to arouse the generosity of strength, to secure a measure of 
pity for themselves and their children, to so protect the life 
they had produced that “the precious vintage stored from 
their own agony” might not wantonly be spilled upon the 
ground, Because the Devil Baby had embodied an un- 
deserved wrong to a poor mother whose tender child had 
been claimed by the forces of evil, his merely reputed 
presence had power to attract to Hull-House hundreds of 
women who had been humbled and disgraced by their chil- 


dren; mothers of the feeble-minded, of the vicious, of the. 


criminal, of the prostitute. In their talk it was as if their 
long role of maternal apology and protective reticence had 
at last broken down, as if they could speak out freely be- 
cause for once a man responsible for an ill-begotten child had 
been “met up with” and had received his deserts, perhaps 
the story itself, like all interpretative art, was “‘one of those 
free, unconscious attempts to satisfy, outside of life, those 
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cravings which life itself leaves unsatisfied.” At moments, 
however, baffled desires, sharp cries of pain, echoes of justices 
unfulfilled, the original material from which such tales are 
fashioned, would break through the rigid restraints imposed 
by all art, even that unconscious of itself. In the midst of 
the most tragic reminiscences, there remained to these women 
that which has been called the great revelation of tragedy, 
or sometimes the great illusion of tragedy; that which has 
power in its own right to make life palatable and at rare 
moments even beautiful. Perhaps it was that which makes 
possible the age-long effort of women to bring the world 
nearer to their heart’s desire—a better world for their chil- 
dren to live in. 

The instinctive reaction of simple women to the human 
factors in a given situation 
was illustrated for me at 
the beginning of the second 
Balkan war, which now 
seems so remote. About two 
hundred Greeks who had 
held a meeting in our gym- 
nasium marched from there 
to the train on the first lap 
of their long journey to the 
seat of war. Only a few 
hours afterward approxi- 
mately the same number of 
Bulgarians from neighboring 
parts of the city, marched 
by Hull-House, proud of 
the fact that they too were 
starting forth to defend the 
fatherland from 
which included the Greeks. 
A Hull-House neighbor, a 
shrewd and able woman, 
remarked to me as the last 
stalwart form disappeared: 
“T look at these young men here and at those who marched 
by this morning. Both sets of them fine upstanding young 
fellows, that some mother has brought up through the 
measles and whooping cough and all that, and here they 
are, going away to kill each other. Why not stand up right 
here in Halsted street, and pair off as they do in Parliament ; 
and it’s the strange thing for me to be recommending the 
English Parliament as a model for anybody!’ she concluded. 


THOUGHT of this incident sometimes when I was in 

Europe during the first year of the Great War. A young 
soldier had sent a letter to the Woman’s Congress at The 
Hague in which he asked why women had not made long 
before, the protest against war which is denied to men: 
“Ever since I have been in the trenches,” he wrote, “I have 
been wondering what is the matter with the women. They 
would not be called cowards, and they need not be afraid. 
Why are they holding back? It is clear why the men are 
holding back, but why do not women make a statement so 
many of us are longing for?’ That same year, a statesman 
of another nation and in another language expressed his 
surprise that women had been silent so long. All the censor- 
ships which ingenious minds later evolved did not exist in 
the beginning of the war, and women came to possess knowl- 
edge of the actual state of affairs. Perhaps never before in 
the history of war had there been such a solidarity among 


enemies ~ 


ASPECTS OF THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 


women as their organizations had achieved during the last 
century. Women in response to their new training availed 
themselves of wider knowledge concerning the relation of war 
to the civilian population than had ever been possible before. 

At the very beginning of the World War I was among 
the suffragists who had protested against the “throw back” 
in the scientific sense to the conception of patriotism gradually 
built up during thousands of years. Europe had had one 
revolution after another in which women as well as men had 
taken part, in order that a patriotism might be established 
guaranteeing with loyalty to the state liberty for the indi- 
vidual to carry on his own vocation and his own conception 
of the good life. In these genuine democracies, war and revo- 
lution were growing obsolete and inadequate, for democracy 
is a system of life depending upon a system of work which 
can only be carried forward through times of uninterrupted 
peace. When war is declared, however, all this is lost; 
thousands of men march to their death under compulsion of 
a tribal conception of patriotism. They respond to a basic 
appeal of self-defense and fight because they have been told 
they must thus save their homes from destruction. There is 
undoubtedly a fine primitive spirit which quickly responds to 
this appeal, but it is unworthy of modern civilization to 
utilize such instincts at so fearful a cost. 


E were told that in those first months of war, begin- 
ning with the mobilization of the troops, there was a 
sudden rise in the infant death rate because all those meas- 
ures inaugurated for the protection of infant life were so 
scattered to the winds by the war that there was barely time 


to count the babies who were dying throughout the villages 


and countrysides. 

In the history of one nation after another it was the moth- 
ers who first protested that their children should no longer 
be slain as living sacrifices upon the altars of the tribal gods, 
although the tribal leaders contended that human sacrifice 
was bound up with all the traditions of religion and patri- 
otism and could not be abolished without destroying both. 
- The women were sensitive to the destruction of human life, 
and the patriarch who here and there gave heed to the plead- 
ing of the mother whose child had been set aside for sacrifice, 
was the forerunner of those who later declared that national 
courage and religious zeal were with those who urged the 
abolition of human sacrifice. There is no record that Sarah 
protested against the sacrifice of Isaac. Probably she knew 
nothing about it until the danger was safely past, but cer- 
tainly Clytemnestra did not tamely accept the contemplated 
sacrifice of her child, and the fate of Iphigenia disturbed 
Greece from one end to the other. It took the human race 
many centuries to rid itself of human sacrifice; during many 
centuries it relapsed again and again in periods of national 
despair. So have we fallen back into warfare, and perhaps 
will fall back again and again, until in self-pity, in self- 
defense, in self-assertion of the right of life, not as hitherto, 
a few, but the whole people of the world, will brook this 
thing no longer. 


HE French have a proverb which has always seemed 

to me very charming: ‘Men make the roads but it is 
women who teach children how to walk.” It was during a 
meeting of women from those countries which border upon 
the Pacific Ocean, held in Honolulu in the summer of 1928, 
that the truth of this seemed to me absolutely verified. In 
the first place, women had always had to deal with the 
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nurture of living and growing things. Primitive women be- 
came the first food producers in contra-distinction to the 
activities of men who had been merely food gatherers, and 
as the most important food plants flourish in climates which 
permit a relatively long-growing season, the bulk of the 
world’s population is therefore found in the tropics where 
woman’s special contribution to agriculture has been given 
most lavishly. ‘The Pacific area is nearer to this basic cul- 
ture of woman’s founding than are the occidental countries 
where the culture taken over from Europe has become so 
highly mechanized in the lives of women as well as men. 
Certainly one felt that these women from China, Korea, 
Japan, Samoa, Fiji, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands 
themselves, had been less mechanized than those of us who 
stood nearer to western culture. We have come to regard 
the advance of western civilization as a sort of game, an 
effort to make one type of culture predominate, which, if 
too hardly pushed, may break down other cultures which are 
older and certainly more basic in their ministration to the 
needs of the race. We have been accustomed to say with 
pride that telephone poles may be set up in a jungle, that 
a wireless operates as easily on sea as on land, without realiz- 
ing that the West has only installed a fine piece of mechan- 
ism, not necessarily European civilization. We forget that 
every mechanization of life easily tends to belittle religion 
and philosophy, and that in our absorption in our means for 
communication we may lose the patterns and customs which 
give any real value to culture itself. 


S the Congress at Honolulu proceeded, we felt that 
women—especially those of the Orient—have unique 
opportunities to stand free from the tyranny of mechanization 
and to act upon the assumption that civilization is an idea, 
a method of living, an attitude of respect to all men. A 


-change of method founded upon the genuine facts of human 


experience, is long over-due. The cultural outlook on life 
must become as aggressive as the commercial if it hopes to 
be effective. ‘There is obvious need of bolder arrangements 
and interactions in the distribution of education and inven- 
tions. But changes can only come about if they are carried 
on with the same spirit of free thinking and outspoken pub- 
lication that has won in the field of natural science. 
There was about this conference a sense of reality, a con- 
sciousness of woman’s ancient role of food-producer versus 
the primitive one of food-gatherer of men which restored us, 
at least to my mind, the confidence which I had lost during 
the war, that the work of women is nurture and production 
and must in the end prevail over the mechanistic tendencies 
of society which make for destruction. One could at least 
claim that women who dealt with living creatures,’as over 
against industrial machines or commercial abstractions, had 
the best opportunity to acquire and to retain a direct approach 
to life itself. And at the present moment women in the 
oriental countries are making a surprising advance. Al- 
though they received the vote in India less than ten years ago, - 
eighty women are now members of city councils, fifty are 
magistrates, and a Hindu woman is deputy president of the 
Legislative Council of Madras, a political body representing 
forty-five million people. A woman is Vice Chancellor of 
the Mohammedan University at Boopal, and hundreds of 
them are lawyers, doctors and teachers. In the good old 
days of suffrage speeches we always quoted the women of 
Burma as perhaps the freest in the world. They have lived 
up to expectations. They carry (Continued on page 410) 


Russia’s Drive Toward Health 


By MABEL C. PHILLIPS 
Woodcuts by A. Krafchenko 


FTER three years’ absence following a resi- 
dence of four years in Russia, we returned 
late in 1928 to see what had been accom- 
plished. As doctor and social worker, we 
had worked in close connection with the De- 
partment for the Protection of Motherhood 

and Childhood from 1921 to 1925. Our work in Armenia 
and on the Volga steppe had been chiefly with women and 
children. It was the delightful head of the department, 
Dr. Vera Lebedeva, we first sought on reaching Moscow 
upon our return. 

“Do you remember,” asked Dr. Lebedeva, “how, when 
you came back to Russia in 1923, the first policy we got 
together on was: “The very best Home, with a capital H, 
is not good enough for a baby’? That has remained the 
motto of this department. Of course, conditions in Russia 
were so abnormal at first that a large part of the budget 
had to go into closed institutions, but even when you left 
in 1925, the new tendency had begun to show. We had 
about one hundred and fifty consultations then. Last year 
we had 2,413,000 mothers 


hair. We found our stumbling Russian, which most of the 
girls so kindly managed to understand, worse than Greek 
to these black-eyed sisters. In those days, the new students 
who came to Moscow were not even asked if they could 
read and write Russian. Now they must show certificates 
for seven years’ schooling. But an exception is made of the 
women of the minor nations. And 40 per cent in the school 
come from these small states. They are given a preliminary 
year of schooling before starting training. 

The Institute which we remembered in crude and tem- 
porary quarters, we found located in a large and convenient 
building, with laboratory and residence rooms properly 
equipped. Over twelve hundred midwives and nurses and 
nearly four hundred doctors have gone through their re- 
spective courses and returned to their own districts to wage 
warfare against sanitary illiteracy. It is a requirement that 
those trained in Moscow must return to their own districts 
at least for a year, as the local government has borne part 
of the expense of their training. 

At the time of our visit, there were four hundred nurses 

and one hundred doctors in 


leaving their babies in nearly 
nine hundred day nurseries, 


training. The school had the 
air of any undergraduate 


and there were over seven 
hundred consultations for 


place of learning, with cor- 
ridors full of chattering, 


babies and nearly five hun- 
dred for mothers.” 

“The great problem in this 
department, as in others,” 
Dr. Lebedeva continued, “‘is 
the lack of trained workers. 
Doctors, nurses and workers 
are being trained in the In- 
stitute in Moscow, and 
women delegates in Soviets 
all study women’s and babies’ 
work.” 

One of Dr. Vera’s chief 
interests is the education of 
the women of the minority 
nations. 

“When the Mohammedan 
woman comes to the Club 
for Mothers, or a Babies’ 
Consultation,” said the 
mother of all these clubs, 
“she takes off her veil in 
public perhaps for the first 
time.” 


fresh-complexioned girls, and 
class rooms and laboratories 
with keen-looking instructors 
laboring with the job in 
hand. The practice work is 
in the manifold activities of 
the Institute, hospital, clinics, 
day nurseries — more like 
American nursery schools 
with strict attention to ped- 


agogical and_ psychological 
opportunities — laboratories, 
consultations. There is an 


exhibit where every aspect of 
the work, artistic, scientific 
and practical, is highly de- 
veloped. It is, in fact, gen- 
erally regarded as the most 
complete in existence. 

On the whole, we found 
the department had grown 
enormously in the three years 
of our absence, at least three 
hundred new points having 


In the first years of the 
training school, we remember 
meeting these Mohammedan 
women, their red head-hand- 
kerchiefs tied over their black 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE GHIED as 


The woodcuts accompanying this article were presented to 
the author by Dr. Vera Lebedeva, whose work with women 
and children of Russia is the theme 


been organized throughout 
the country. There were also 
three distinctly new features. 
The first was the systematic 
teaching of birth control— 
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teaching which used to be sporadic and more 
or less at the whim of the doctor. Now there 
is a specialist once a week in each mothers’ 
consultation. 


The second feature is a special drive on 
improved methods in artificial feeding, but 
only when necessary, for great stress is laid 
on the superiority of mother’s milk. Among 
the experimental methods being studied is the 
dispensing of mother’s milk, sterilized by 
electricity. 


Last, and surely not least, is the beginning 
in the instruction of fathers! Too !ong this 
neglected parent has waited for the special in- 
struction now being given him in pamphlets 
and classes prepared for him. 


Dr. Lebedeva invited us to visit in Moscow 
the various types of institutions in her depart- 
ment. So we spent many mornings seeing the 
babies and mothers in day nurseries, consulta- 
tions, milk stations, maternity hospitals and 
one little sanitarium for babies of one year 
and under, suffering from tuberculosis. Many 
of these institutions we had known three or 
four years previously. All showed with pride 
the new equipment and increased facilities 
with increasing numbers aided. 


One outstanding feature of the work of 
the department is the large number of day 
nurseries. The nursery is definitely in excess 
of other institutions, and keeps in view not 
only the child, but the mother at work, for it 
is a part of the philosophy of the state that 
women must contribute to industry, as well 
as to their homes, at the present. No well or- 
ganized industry lacks its day nursery, run 
by a committee of the workers. 


Visitors generally prefer to see the nursery 
of the great candy factory in Moscow (the 
chocolate is excellent), but we were interested at this time 
in the nursery of a great textile factory, Zindel, in the old 
industrial section of Moscow. A woman member of the 
Factory Committee took us over to the rooms on the first 
floor assigned to the babies. ‘They were in three groups, 
each with its nurse and attendants. A doctor and manager 
were in charge. If a baby doesn’t turn up, a nurse goes to 
the home to see if the child is ill. 


HE rooms in which the children played and slept and 
ate, were all bright, airy and decorated for the purpose 
with frescoes of animals, etc. Each child had its own 
separate toilet articles, marked not with its name, but by 
a symbol or flower which the child could recognize. Atten- 
tion had been given to the psychology of habit-forming, little 
ladders being placed on one side of the bed to teach the 
child to climb. Wash-stands, chairs and tables all were 
adapted to the size of the children, suggesting proper usages 
and initiative in handling, dressing, washing, and so on. 
One of the most unique day nurseries is the Yasli of the 
Park for Culture and Rest. It is housed near the entrance 
of this popular resort on the Moscow River, in a lofty build- 
ing of the Boyar type, the slant roof shading and shielding 
long balconies on the second floor, used for outdoor sleeping. 


SS 


EMANCIPATION 


On Women’s Day, March 8, 1927, six thousand women of Uzbekistan 
burned their veils in the courtyard of the mosque, a symbol of freedom 


Here the mother on pleasure bent, may leave her tiniest 
off-spring, and with a payment of twenty-five kopecs 
(12% cents), provide him with all the meals, medical and 
nurses’ care needed for the day. She must present her young 
applicant before two in the afternoon, and she may have to 
stand in line, for the privileges of this nursery are highly 
appreciated. A busy woman doctor supervises all within 
and without the house, and she has, we thought, perhaps 
the hardest job in the world. For this baby population 
changes every day, never gets used to leaving its mother 
consequently and naturally howls and bawls a considerable 
part of the time. However, some seemed to sleep in the 
balconies, above the noise, and others, older, played in the 
sand boxes and garden, with apparent scorn of the parental 
perfidy, quite secure under the unobtrusive but competent 
supervision of the attendant physician. 

After a month or more in Moscow, we decided to take 


‘time for a hasty return visit to the district we had formerly 


lived and worked in; namely, Buzuluk, in the Samara 
district on the steppe. Here, where the American and Eng- 
lish societies of Friends were engaged in 1923, feeding nearly 
100 per cent of the population and supporting about twenty- 
five children’s homes, we renewed our acquaintance with 
the local health authorities (Continued on page 411) 
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Photo by Aero Service Corporation, Philadelphia 


On the banks of the Schuylkill River in Philadelphia—Fairmont Park, Parkway and the new Art 
Museum. A splendid achievement in planning in the heart of a great metropolis 


Three Centuries After Penn 


Planning Three States as a Unit 
By LOULA D. LASKER 


NCE upon a time a man named William 
Penn, champion of religious tolerance, re- 
former, statesman and pioneer, was also city 
planner. “City planner, how absurd!” the 
initiated of today will exclaim. “The pro- 
fession of city planning was not born until 
almost three centuries later.” True, yet William Penn was 
acity planner. Though the problems to be solved were simple 
compared to those which arise in the complicated political 
structures and overcrowded urban districts of the twentieth 
century, though obviously his ideals would not be considered 
ideal today, yet William Penn was far ahead of his times. 
He had vision. He realized that some day the country back 
of the little settlement of thirty-five struggling houses that 
he chose for the site of the city of Philadelphia would be 
settled, and that without proper means of communication 
prepared in advance, without proper designation of the uses 
of the land planned for, the inhabitants to come would never 


reap the full benefits of the natural advantages and beauties 
of the region. So he determined to make a physical plan for 
the district the crown had bestowed upon him. To plan ten 
thousand acres of land was Penn’s dream—to plan an area 
equal in size to the city of London, where the persecuted of 
his native land might find a refuge, where generations to 
come could grow and prosper. 

Penn’s advisers flouted the possibility that such a vast area 
was ever likely to be settled. Little did they suspect—little 
did Penn himself suspect—that the densely populated region 
of which Philadelphia is the center would in the year 1930 
spread over four thousand square miles. Little did they 
suspect that in the years to come the development of this 
territory adjacent to Philadelphia—a district for which today 
the Regional Planning Federation of the Tri-State District 
is making a comprehensive plan—would be of paramount 
importance to those residing in the metropolis as well as to 
those living within a reasonable distance outside its boun- 
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aries. But more of this contemporary plan anon, Penn 
ielded to his advisers on the question of size, but insisted 
na physical plan, the first ever made in the New 
WV orld, 

Of Penn’s liberal political program for his “subjects,” 
nuch has been written in the annals of history, but that is 
inother story. Yet it is all part and parcel of his character. 
Power and authority in his eyes were but a responsibility. 
And his responsibility it was to plan as best he could for 
hose who followed him. In the autumn of 1681 accordingly, 
1e sent out commissioners overseas to lay out a town which 
was to be the center of the proposed commonwealth. He 
nstructed his agents to choose a site if possible at the mouth 
of a good river, to plan ‘“‘a greene country towne,” with space 
around the houses for gardens and orchards, “‘so that it will 
never be burnt and always be wholesome.” The commission- 
srs fixed the site of Philadelphia just above the juncture of 
the Delaware and Scuylkill. In 1682 Thomas Holme, Penn’s 
surveyor, completed a master map for the Philadelphia re- 
zion. Region, mind you, for such the territory was rightly 
considered at the time. Perhaps, therefore, we might al- 
most say Penn was the grand great-grandfather of regional 
planning. At any rate, City-Planner Penn put his finger on 
the first essential of a good plan—a coordinated highway sys- 
tem. “There was to be a system of uniform parallel streets, 
intersected by a similar system at right angles. The rivers 
running north and south were joined by a wide central 
avenue—High Street (the Market Street of today)—run- 
ning east and west. About midway this avenue was inter- 
sected by an imposing thoroughfare, Broad Street. Where 
Broad and High cross there was a central open square—the 
site of the present City Hall. Well chosen indeed were 
the names of the principal streets of the new city, for “high” 
and “broad” were truly the key to the planning philosophy 
of this pioneer. In the center of each of the four quar- 


ters into which the city was thus divided, there were “greene 
spots” preserved for the “comfort and recreation of the 


The Tri-State Federation is making a comprehensive plan for a region embracing four 
thousand square miles, and three hundred and sixty political subdivisions 
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people.” We may well appreciate that last provision. 

The city planner of 1930 may point out that highways are 
but one aspect of a well-rounded plan, and that the “grid- 
iron” system especially is open to the severest criticism. But 
when it is remembered that William Penn was among the 
first few who initiated the idea of city squares or parks as 
breathing spaces, one must agree that his early plan is worthy 
of unstinted praise. In the final analysis, however, the real 
significance of Penn’s action was his appreciation that the 
wilderness that lay behind the tiny settlement nestling on 
the banks of the Delaware would not forever remain a wil- 
derness. Bountifully supplied as it was by nature with pure 


water, luxurious forest, rolling meadow lands, the population 


in this area must spread out and increase. 
growth was desirable. 


And planned 


HE population of the region, in reality, grew far faster 

than even Penn had dreamed. By 1776 Philadelphia 
contained 3508 houses and 35,000 people. Other communi- 
ties sprang up north and south. Philadelphia itself expanded 
to the banks of the Scuylkill River. Before the Civil War 
the region had far overrun its original boundaries; the city 
had half a million inhabitants. The 1280 acres that Penn’s 
advisers had with some timidity surveyed, spilled over into 
82,000 acres and still the region continued to grow. In 
1876, the centennial year of the United States, Philadelphia’s 
population was approximately 840,000. Penn’s plan was 
outgrown. Adequate—more than adequate—in 1682, now 
it was simply of historic interest. But, alas, no new city 
planner arose in this hour of need. Unguided or misguided, 
the city and the surrounding territory continued to grow, 
without plan and without vision. 

The twentieth century dawned—Philadelphia’s population 
had grown to over a million and a quarter, the region’s to 
over two millions. As everywhere, the automobile was en- 
tirely changing the character of this district. New suburban 
cities were coming into their own. With the metropolis within 
easy access, the advantages of both 
city and country could be inter- 
changedly enjoyed—provided ade- 
quate means of communication 
were developed, provided use of 
the natural advantages of the re- 
gion was insured. In 1910, the 
year which witnessed the general 
introduction of the motor car as 
a means of quick and cheap trans- 
portation, a violent change in pop- 
ulation began. Up to then the 
central city with its concentrated 
industrial activities had grown 
faster than the outlying districts. 
In that decade, however, the rate 
of growth in the suburban dis- 
trict became higher than in Phila- 
delphia, while the interplay of 
of every relationship—social, eco- 
nomic, recreational—became more 
frequent and more complicated. 
As modern life became more 
complex, as the individual fam- 
ily went farther and farther from 
the home to carry on its daily 
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affairs of business and pleasure, problems not only of trans- 
portation, but of recreation, sanitation, health and other 
matters of social significance developed throughout the dis- 
trict as a unit. As this development continued, cities within 
a radius of thirty to forty miles from Philadelphia, looked 
more and more to the metropolis as the focal point of many 
of their activities, while the central city sought, as it were, 
relief from strictly urban conditions in the surrounding coun- 
try. Thus Philadelphia became the hub of a great wheel; 
other lesser cities in the region became the hubs of smaller 
ones. To function properly the hub and spokes must each 
do their share, the wheels must interlock—otherwise the rela- 
tionship is out of gear. The second decade of the twen- 
tieth century arrived. But still no machinery was devised 
to hold the hub and spokes together. No general plans were 
formulated to regulate and guide the growth of the re- 
gion; few individual 
communities made 
any attempt to plan 
for their future de- 
velopment. Topsy- 
like, all continued to 
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Such, in substance, was the situation when at the close of 
the first quarter of the twentieth century conditions were at 
last consciously recognized by a small group of citizens. If 


these conditions had been less menacing, perhaps the status 


quo would have continued. But finally in 1923 a first step 


toward correction was taken. In this year a small commit- 
tee was organized by the City Club of Philadelphia to study 
the entire problem of regional relationships. This commit- 
tee soon discovered that the problem was so intricate and 
so involved with other problems that the establishment of 
an expert, “full-time,” and independent organization was 


necessary even to attempt to grapple with it. The spirit of — 


Penn had survived. A group of public-spirited citizens 
responded to the call, and in 1926 the Regional Planning 
Federation of the Tri-State District was formed, the parent 


of the Planning Federation which was incorporated two 


years later. To the 
vision, interest and 
unsparing devotion 
of Colonel Samuel 


has been the presi- 


grow. 

Almost two hun- 
dred and fifty years 
had passed since 
Penn first drew his 
plans for his ‘““Greene 
Towne” and its en- 
virons. Penn’s de- 
scendents had wan- 
tonly wasted or de- 
stroyed the resources 
with which nature 
had endowed the re- 
gion. In all the 
four thousand square 
miles of the Tri- 
State district now 
scarcely a single vir- 
gin forest remained outside the semi-waste pine lands of New 
Jersey. The crystal clear streams had been carelessly polluted ; 
the fine supply of pure drinking water had been destroyed, to 
say nothing of the loss as recreational spots of the lovely 
creek valleys. New towns sprang up, it is true; old towns 
spread over new territory. But was the price that was paid 
commensurate with the unnecessary destruction of the beauty 
spots of nature that accompanied such expansion? Millions 
of dollars were required to create artificial parks, where but 
thousands would have sufficed had natural areas been left 
in their pristine condition in countless cases where they would 
have been feasible. And even were funds readily available, 
nature’s masterpieces could but rarely be duplicated. Ade- 
quate water supplies had to be sought at distant points for 
the ever-growing population.’ A prodigal people had wasted 
its resources. Still nature had been so generous that there 
yet remained opportunities to profit from past experience, to 
devise ways to correct some of the errors of days gone by. 


1 Today sixty communities within the region have no sewage systems; 94 
have sewers but no disposal plant. At present in the main, disposal is taken 
care of by each community separately with no system of coordination, 
although there is a watershed, broad and unobstructed, adaptable to the con- 
struction of trunk sewer lines capable of serving various groups of communi- 
ties. Yet by adopting a scientific cooperative plan the sewage need’ not find 
its way either directly or indirectly into the streams and rivers, eventually 
polluting the water supply of the entire region. 


Penn’s blan for the Philadelphia region, with “four greene spots preserved for 
the comfort and recreation of the people.” An engraving of 1683 


dent of the federa- 
tion since its incep- 
tion, much of the 


achievement 
field of planning up 
to date is due. With 
Colonel Wetherill, 
Jr., are associated, as 
an executive commit- 
tee, the following citi- 
zens, all well known 
for their interest in 
civic and philan- 
thropic activities in 
the district: Herbert 


T. Bodine, Charles 
Day, Conrad N. Lauer, C. Stevenson Newhall, Bernard J. 
Newman, Eli Kirk Price, Philip M. Sharples, Sylvester D. 
Townsend, George S. Webster, J. Borton Weeks. In the 
early period the awakening of public recognition was vital. 
It became neccessary to develop a sense of mutual respon- 
sibility for the future region, not only among great groups 
of civic agencies but also among great utilities, business 
and banking institutions, who play so large a part in the 
development of the region. In this connection, the enthusiasm 
and leadership of Samuel Rea, former president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, must be recognized as one of the 


a 
4 


P. Wetherill, who — 


credit for them 
in the — 


L. Badger, Samuel | 


Ne 


most significant elements in the entire regional planning | 


program, which was crystallized under the leadership of 
a committee of which he was chairman and Samuel T. 
Bodine and Effingham Morris members. 


T once an organized effort was made to sound out the 
business and civic interests of the region to see how 
seriously they felt a comprehensive reggonal plan was needed. 
There was a gratifying response, alike from forward-looking 
business men, wide-awake citizens, and civic organizations. 
There was general agreement that the congestion that had 
been allowed to develop in the center of the area must be 
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controlled in the outer rim. Not only must the great natural 
resources of the region be conserved, but they must be made 
available to as large a proportion of the population as possible. 

But a solid regional plan necessarily rests on a foundation 
of research. And research costs money. At least half a mil- 
lion dollars was needed. A difficult task, indeed, but per- 
haps it was the very necessity to raise this appreciable sum 
that focussed the intense interest of the region as a whole 
in the plan. In 1928 not only the sum required but an extra 
hundred thousand was raised by donation. The Regional 
Pian Federation of the Tri-State District began its work 
in earnest—the work of planning for the future of a region 
embracing today an area of about four thov- 
sand square miles within a radius of about 
thirty-five miles of the central business section 
ot Philadelphia, and containing a population 
according to the recent census of approximately 


Estimated future population distribution—well scattered, agriculture in- 
creasing. The 1970 population is expected to be almost 5,750,000 
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which was immediately begun and is now ap- 
proaching completion. But that regional plan- 
ning implies cooperation of all parts of the 
district, of all communities, is self-evident. 
Only through cooperation can the beautiful 
creek valleys of the region be rescued from ruin, 
probable ruin or ruin already achieved. Only 
through cooperation can the rivers and streams 
be freed from pollution, now and for all time. 
Only through a cooperatively administered plan 
can the pine lands in New Jersey, of little use 
at present, be converted into a forest reserve, 
accessible to the cities in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware. Only through the co- 
operation of these three-hundred-odd units can 
congestion such as has been allowed to develop 
in the center of the region, be controlled. The 
mistake of the past—not consciously to provide 
for future growth and development—must not 
be made again. 

Although the Federation is not yet ready to 
offer completely crystallized plans for the solu- 
tion of situations such as these, conditions have 
been carefully analyzed, a number of interim reports have 
been made, and the form of remedy in several important in- 
stances has been outlined. To illustrate; at present the high- 
way facilities of the region depend on sixteen main motor 
roads all starting from Philadelphia; connecting these radial 
roads are other highways which follow directions determined 
by conditions when the wagon was the main medium of trans- 
portation. At.present there is no coordinate plan to fit the 
modern changed conditions. Motor traffic, unfamiliar with 
the various routes, is compelled to make long detours or 
drive into and through Philadelphia in order to pass through 
the district. Communities close ‘“‘as the crow flies,” are re- 


THE TRESTATE DISTRICT 


AND ADJOINING TERRITORY ,, 


three and a half millions, a number nearly hon 
equal to the entire population of the thirteen 
colonies in 1776. And the present rate of 
srowth it is estimated that by 1940 the popula- 
tion of the region will be over four and 
a quarter millions; by 1970 nearly five and 
three quarters. 

In this district, located in the three states 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, 
there are 360 separate administrative units— 
360 political subdivisions with varying legis- 
lative powers, including 16 counties, 211 
townships, and 133 incorporated cities and 
soroughs. Though independent politically, ob- 
viously these communities share.a group of 
fundamental regional needs. Obviously high- 
way and transportation, water supply, sewage 
disposal, parks and parkways, all major neces- 
sities of modern metropolitan life overstepping 
the physical boundary lines of town, village, 
city and even state, must be provided for. 

To make a comprehensive plan for so vast 
a region, was a daring undertaking, but one 


100 miles from the center of Philodelphus 
COMPILED BY 
THIF REGIONAL PLANNING FEDERATION 


FEDRUARY 127 


Trunk Highnays 
Naternay> 
State Lines 
Suggested 
Trunk Routes 


To relieve traffic congestion in centers of population, a series of by-pass 
highways—forming a link in a great national system—is planned 
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mote from the point of view of time. This condition alone, 
resulting in traffic congestion and delay, costs the region, 
it is estimated, $400,000 daily! To ameliorate this situa- 
tion, a program for traffic relief providing for seven by-pass 
highways has been formulated. 

Though impossible to discuss in detail all seven proposals, 
two should be specifically mentioned because of their national 
as well as their regional significance, because they illustrate 
so aptly the general theory of regional planning, as well as 
the relation of one region to another. Route number one, 


as it is designated, by-passing Philadelphia and the other 


large cities, is part of a proposed national highway from 
New England to Miami, and the continuation is included 
in the regional plan of New York on one end, and the plan 
for the region surrounding the National Capital on the other. 
It enters the Tri-State Region near Princeton, crosses the 
Delaware into Pennsylvania at some point above Yardley, 
crosses Pennsylvania in the vicinity of Hatboro and Fort 
Washington, north of Conshohocken and Devon, south 
of West Chester, 

through Oxford, and 3 

then enters Mary- 
land at Rising Sun, 
continuing on into 
the Washington re- 
gion. The complete 
trunk highway lo- 
cated inland would 
parallel the sea and 
connect but by-pass 
the great industrial 
centers of the east 
coast of the United 
States, As the Tri- 
State Federation 
points out, such a 
route would be a 
tremendous strategic 
and economic asset 
both in time of peace 
and times of war. 
Proposed route num- 
ber two, laid out according to the same principles, is part 
of a transcontinental system, and would afford relief for 
Lincoln Highway and routes to the south by by-passing 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Chester, and Wilmington. Another 
proposed route is especially designed for those who wish to 
enjoy the scenic beauties of the region. The adoption of 
these and the remaining highways would free city and town 
streets from the unnecessary congestion due to the pressure 
of through traffic, while providing the autoist with far 
more convenient routes than are offered today—blessings 
which hardly need to be emphasized. 

Based on critical study of future as well as present condi- 
tions, the highway report is especially welcome, for in spite 
of the ever-growing budgets involved in the vast program 
for traffic relief, the highway situation of the region is 
particularly deplorable. Twenty-five years ago New Jersey 
was spending a few hundred thousand dollars a year on high- 
ways; today it has launched a five-year program which in- 
volves the expenditure of more than thirty million: dollars. 
In 1916 the expenditures of the highway department of 
Pennsylvania amounted to about seven millions annually; 


Where fire and axe have spared them, splendid pine forests still remain in 
South Jersey. Reforestation can restore them in other areas 
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in 1926 disbursements of the department were in excess of 
forty-five millions, an increase of over 650 per cent in 
a decade! More money spent, increased population, but still 
no comprehensive regional traffic system, only piecemeal 


| 
| 
i 


| 


planning. Now the first step has been taken to provide © 


a logical plan for the entire tri-state district. The program 
offered is “an effort at farsighted planning that will es- 
tablish the location, direction, and width of roads in such 
a manner and in such relation to one another as to provide 
the most direct, convenient and pleasurable way of getting 
from place to place and at the same time automatically to 
segregate classes of traffic. . . . Comprehensive, extending 
over wide areas, disregarding state boundary lines and done 
in correlation with the planning of all means of transporta- 
tion and land uses.” 

Another problem which is receiving the immediate atten- 
tion of the Federation as far as formulating a program is 
concerned, relates to a system of district parks and parkways. 
In planning the breathing spaces for the future population of 
the Tri-State Dis- 
trict, the Federation 
did not have to look 
far, for interlacing 
and draining the re- 
gion are more than 
fifty beautiful water 
courses with a total 
length of more than 
fifteen hundred miles, 
representing a rare 
opportunity for the 
development of a se- 
ries of parkways. 
Using nature’s own 
plan, it is proposed 
to preserve and de- 
velop these creek 
valleys. According to 
the plan, not only 
will the creeks be 
freed from pollution 
but a broad band of 
open space will be reserved on both banks. Furthermore, in 
the cases of creek valleys which are logical traffic arteries, it 
is proposed to develop them accordingly, at the same time 
carefully guarding their scenic attractions. On the other 
hand, certain creek valleys in the region will be made ac- 
cessible to pedestrians only. Already movements have been 
set underway to preserve and park Darby Creek, which flows 
into the Delaware just west of Philadelphia, Crum Creek, 
Ridley Creek, Pennypack Creek and Rancocas Creek. 

In addition to the preservation of nature’s groundwork of 
creeks and parkways, the Federation suggests the creation of 
two or more large forest reservations, within easy reach of 
the concentrated population of Philadelphia and adjacent 


cities. In the northwestern part of the region, plans are in 


fact being formulated for a great forest preserve lying in 
the counties of Chester, Berks, and Lancaster, at an eleva- 
tion of approximately a thousand feet. This land, not well 
adapted to residential or industrial purposes, can be re- 
forested and used as an unusual, almost wild, forest preserve. 
Another forest preserve is to be located in the extensive 
pinelands of New Jersey. (Continued on page 407) 


Prisons Where Trouble May Come 


By WINTHROP D. LANE 


HERE will the next prison outbreak be? 
That is, perhaps, a foolish question. Per- 
haps it is no more foolish than “Where will 
the next earthquake be?” for seismology, 
which is rounding into a science, can hardly 
yet tell where the next earthquake will be. 

Predicting where the next storm will be is comparatively 

feasible. And students of labor conditions can sometimes 

tell where the next strike will be. 

_ From experience, if not from pure science, one may hazard 
a similar prison forecast. Unless we choose to be blind, to 
believe that men in prison are wholly unlike men elsewhere; 
unless we choose to believe that they are wicked, wilful, 
lawless and, like the kin of Caliban, wholly devoid of hu- 
man attributes and to be treated with the iron hand and 
mailed fist, we can, with reason, assume that where in- 
human conditions exist, human nature will rebel against 
them. An over accumulation of human misery makes for 
outbreaks and when they occur, they must, of course, be put 
down and order must be restored. A prophecy is also a 
warning. Prophecies come true when. warnings are dis- 
regarded or are noted too late. What I venture here as a 
prophecy is with the hope that it may prove a warning. In 
this spirit and for this purpose, I venture to prophesy that 
if nothing is done to correct conditions, the next prison out- 
breaks will occur in one or more of the following institutions: 


New York State Prison, Auburn—where there have already 
been two outbreaks. 

Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, where 322 prisoners were 
burned to death April 21 last. 

State Prison, Folsom, California, which probably has a larger 
percentage of men serving long terms, with little hope of re- 
lease in the near future, than any other prison in the country. 

State Reformatory, Mansfield, Ohio, about which little has 
been heard. It is not a reformatory, but a prison, and one of 
the most overcrowded institutions in the country with a serious 
problem of idleness. 

Kansas’s famous “mine prison’—the State Penitentiary at 
Lansing, where many men are employed in a coal mine. A 
strike occurred in this mine three or four years ago. At that 
time the morale of the institution was very low, caused by the 
almost complete cessation of paroles. 

West Virginia Penitentiary, Moundsville. The plant of this 
institution meets scarcely a single standard of a modern prison. 

Missouri Penitentiary, Jefferson City, one of the three larg- 
est prisons in the country and one of the most ineffectively run. 

New York State Prison, Dannemora, where several hundred 
men are still segregated for the part they are believed to have 
taken in the dramatic riot there last summer. 

Washington State Penitentiary, Walla Walla, where, because 
of idleness, many men are confined in cells twenty hours a day. 

State House of Correction and Branch Prison, Marquette, 
Michigan, which receives the “trouble-makers” from other 
penal institutions in the state. 

Maryland Penitentiary, Baltimore, where the morale is poor 
and the plant one of the worst in the East. 

The two United States civil penitentiaries at Atlanta and 
Leavenworth. Both are very badly overcrowded and at Leaven- 
worth there was a serious riot last summer. ‘The probability 
of outbreaks at these institutions has been lessened by enlight- 
ened policies instituted by the new United States Superintendent 
of Prisons, Sanford Bates. 

This list is long, yet there are still other prisons where 


outbreaks might occur. Desire for liberty is not confined to 
the men in these jails; nor are these the only ones where con- 
ditions are such that one might say ‘““T'rouble is quite possible 
here.” But I am not trying to list all American penal in- 
stitutions, In picking these, no criticism is necessarily im- 
plied of officials directly responsible for the prisons. Out- 
breaks may occur from causes entirely outside the control of 
persons immediately in charge. 

Is there real likelihood of further outbreaks? Isn’t it prob- 
able, on the other hand, that prisoners see the futility of such 
measures, and that since very few escapes have resulted from 
previous outbreaks, no further ones will be attempted ? 

“The boys have settled down now and everything’s quiet,” 
said a member of the board of commissioners of the Missouri 
Penitentiary, following the disturbance there not long ago. 
“They feel that they’ve done their bit in this matter of stag- 
ing prison riots, and I don’t look for any more trouble.” 
Possibly a naive view of the situation. 

Not only do conditions tending to provoke outbreaks still 
exist, but some of these conditions are worse than they were 
when the outbreaks of the past year occurred: 


Long sentences. As everyone knows, judges have been 
¢ passing longer sentences recently than they did five or 
ten years ago. In some states laws have required this, for 
penalties (either for particular crimes or for third or fourth 
offenders) have been lengthened; where laws have not re- 
quired it, very many judges have acted on their own initi- 
ative, or been influenced by public opinion. The consequence 
has been that there are now, and for several years have been, 
increasing numbers of prisoners willing to take desperate 
chances for escape. Testimony of prisoners in Auburn prison, 
following the difficulties there last year, was that ‘excessive 
sentences are perhaps the greatest cause of discontent.” 

M. Liepmann, professor of criminology at the University 
of Hamburg, who made an extended visit to America three 
or four years ago, held up his hands in horror at the terms 
meted out to offenders. “Offenses that in England or Ger- 
many would have been punished by a maximum sentence of 
from one to five years in America resulted in terms of from 
thirty to forty years,” he reported. 

“Young man,” said one of the nine judges of the Court 
of General Sessions in New York city not long ago, the 
muscles of his neck working as he pronounced sentence on a 
young fellow twenty years old, “I shall give you a sentence 
of such length that when you come out you may still be elig- 
ible for an old man’s home.” 

Men recently sentenced for long periods sit side by side with 
those who, so far as they know, merit the same treatment, 
but whose terms, imposed under earlier conditions, are many 
years shorter. Naturally the long-termers brood over this. 


Elimination, or reduction, of “good conduct” time, 

« by which prisoners could earn a shortening of their 

sentences. Instituted as a result of public excitement over 

crime, this tendency works as a possible cause of disturbance 
or riot in prisons. 
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Fewer paroles—and these granted only after a longer 

¢ residence in prison. This, too, provoked by fear of a 

“crime wave,” remains the policy of many paroling author- 

ities—and helps not only to keep the prisons crowded but to 

shut the door of hope to those who otherwise might shape 
their conduct to the prospect of earlier release. 


4 Extraordinary and growing overcrowding. The plain 
« fact is that American prisons are filling to the burst- 
ing point. For this there are several reasons. First is the 
failure of both state and federal governments to build as 
rapidly as increases in population would suggest. Second 
is the passage of laws putting more and more people in prison 
—more of this in a moment. Third is perhaps the greater 
efficiency of some police and prosecuting departments during 
recent years. Fourth is the policy of longer sentences and 
fewer paroles. It is doubtful if American prisons, taken as 
a whole, were ever as overcrowded as they are now. 

Look at the federal institutions. Not long ago the Attor- 
ney General of the United States went before a committee 
of the House of Representatives and reported that Atlanta 
prison, with a normal capacity of 1580, had 3687 prisoners. 
Leavenworth, with a capacity of 1640, had 3100 prisoners. 
The new industrial reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, now 
being built, will ultimately have a capacity of 1000, but 
according to Attorney General Mitchell, there were already 
1747 young men living there in temporary quarters, “waiting 
around like a flock of martins in the spring, to get into the 
house when it is built.” What’s the use of talking about 
normal conditions in prison when such a state of affairs 
exists? ‘The federal government has done little building of 
penal institutions of late. Meanwhile, at the end of 1928, 
of 8227 prisoners in four federal civil penal institutions, 
4696 were sentenced under legislation of recent years: under 
the Drug Act, 2410; the Motor Vehicle Act, 1145; and 
the Prohibition Law, 1141. A site for at least one new 
federal prison is now being chosen, and presumably there is to 
be an extension of probation service in federal courts, so the 
situation in federal civil prisons may be relieved. 

The overcrowding is just as bad or worse in many other 
institutions. In the Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, famous 
for its recent holocaust, the population not long ago was 
more than 4300—excessive congestion. The reformatory at 
Mansfield, Ohio, already mentioned, has cells for 900 and 
the population is now about 3000—men are not only dou- 
bled up but are thrown to- 
gether in makeshift dormi- 
tories, several of which are 
far from decent places to live 
in. Indeed, there are hardly 
any prisons in the more pop- 
ulous states that are not over- 
crowded— Missouri Peniten- 
tiary at Jefferson City; San 
Quentin Prison, California ; 
New Jersey State Prison, 
Trenton; Michigan State 
Prison, Jackson, and so forth. 
State prisons in even the less 
populous states are now over- 
crowded, among them the 
Oregon penitentiary at Salem, 
the Washington prison at 
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East Wing of San Quentin, one of California’s overcrowded 
prisons, whose trouble-makers are sent on to Folsom 


Walla Walla, and the West Virginia Penitentiary, Mounds- 


ville. That most useful compendium, the 1929 Handbook 
of American Prisons and Reformatories, published by the | 


National Society of Penal Information, declares: 


Overcrowding has created a problem not only of providing — 


proper housing facilities but for the commissary department 
and practically every other department of the institutions. In 
many prisons two, and sometimes three, sittings have to be pro- 
vided for at every meal. 
ditions the commissary departments have been maintained in as 
good a sanitary condition as they are generally found to be. 

The medical departments face a similar problem for in most 
institutions the medical staff and hospital capacity were in- 
adequate even for the smaller populations of previous years. 
Overcrowding not only puts a strain on every department of a 
prison but inevitably increases the restrictions and tension of 
prison life for practically every inmate. When overcrowding 
reaches one hundred per cent or more, especially when accom- 
panied by long sentences, stopping the earning of “good time,” 
and an ultra-conservative parole policy, outbreaks are almost 
inevitable. Perhaps the marvel is that more of them have not 
occurred. 


Idleness. ‘Think of keeping men locked up for years 
« with practically nothing to do. 

In Columbus there is an “idle house” with, at recent re- 
ports, 1200 men who go there each day from their cells and 
sit and vegetate. The intelligence of the state of Ohio is 
not equal to putting them to work. A condition nearly as 
bad exists at the so-called state reformatory at Mansfield, 
where the number of men assigned to each shop is nearly 
double the number actually required. 

Overcrowding has helped, of course, to produce this sit- 
uation. Not more than two or three states in the union 
have any well-thought out plan for employing prisoners in 
all their institutions. Serious idleness—either because men 
do no work or do very little—exists in penal institutions in 
Montana, Nevada, Washington, Missouri, California, Mich- 
igan, New York and many other states. ‘‘No serious prison 
riot has yet taken place in an institution where all the in- 
mates have been provided with steady and productive labor,” 
said Sanford Bates the other day. Very likely, nevertheless, 
there is more idleness in American prisons today than there 
was three or four years ago, a fertile soil of trouble. 

’ For a closer view, take Folsom as an example. Choice of 
the site appears to have been determined largely by the pres- 
ence of rock for quarrying purposes—and the quarry employs 
half the men. Unfortunately this has practically no voca- 
tional value, so Folsom must 
be rated very low on the side 
of what it does, through its 
industries, for its prisoners. 

One of the cell houses is 
old and has never had any 
provision for heating the cells. 
The plumbing arrangement 
consists of openings in the 
sewer between the old cell 
blocks and the extension, into 
which the cell buckets are 
dumped. There is no sys: 
tem of classification of in- 
mates, and no routine mental 
examination. Men are seated 
facing only one way at tables 
in the mess hall, so each man 


It is surprising that under such con- — 
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looks at rows ot backs of other men. ‘The dietary is extra- 
ordinary for the state of California. Beans are served at 
nearly every meal and potatoes frequently. Other vegetables 
are served rarely, except in stews. Usually a spoon is the 
only equipment allowed for eating—a remnant of the days 
when it was believed prisoners could not be allowed to use 
knives and forks in the mess hall. 

Folsom is known as the Siberia of California; 
it is intended primarily for those who have 
in previous terms and for “‘trouble-makers”’ 
from San Quentin Prison. It probably has a 
larger percentage of men serving long terms 
‘than any other prison. 


r 


HE riot of Thanksgiving day, 1927, 
brought this prison widespread attention. 
To quote the Handbook, already mentioned: 


The prison officials could have handled the af- 
fair if they had been allowed to, for it originated 
in an attempt of only six men to escape. The 
sending in of the militia produced a situation in- 
which the rioters, armed with one lone automatic, 
were besieged by hundreds of militiamen. The 
occurrence is significant in that it illustrates the 
methods which powerful states often employ. In- 
stead of correcting conditions which cause riots 
they too often apply drastic and spectacular meth- 
ods in quelling them and then settle back, pre- 
sumably to await the next one. 

In spite of the continued efforts of local offi- 
cials and of the board of prison directors to es-. 
tablish industries here, the prison is little more 
than idle-house. A rock crusher has been installed 
in the quarry and 1100 men are assigned there 
at work which might possibly employ 200. 
The reiterated statement of the prison directors may well 
be quoted: “The essays at industrialization at San Quentin 
have been farcical; the complete failure of any such efforts at 
Folsom—tragic.” The farm and road work are both excellent 
but cannot employ more than a fraction of the steadily increas- 
ing population. ‘The state could profitably establish here a 
plant to make auto license plates and road markers, as so many 
‘states have done.... Such an industry employs very few men, 
but it is only one of the many industries that might be devel- 
oped to manufacture articles on the state-use and state-account 
bases, if powerful interests in opposition did not have their 
way to prevent it. 


Perhaps it is not necessary to mention others. One might 
quote the words of a recent special committee of the House 
of Representatives to investigate federal penal and reforma- 
tory institutions: 


The committee found that the Leavenworth Penitentiary now 
has within its walls more than twice the number of prisoners it 
is able to accommodate. ... In both of these institutions [At- 
lanta, also] there exists the vicious practice of “doubling-up,” 
or placing two prisoners in single cells. Men are sleeping in 
dark, ill-ventilated basements, and corridors; improvised dormi- 
tories are in use; the kitchen and mess facilities are overloaded 
to more than twice their proper capacity.... At Leavenworth 
most of the prisoners are employed part time, but there is insufh- 
cient work to keep the prisoners properly engaged during ordi- 
nary working hours. 


And so it goes. These are sample prisons. There may be 
no more outbreaks now, but if there are, another condition, 
still unmentioned, will probably have something to do with 
it. That is the tightening up in administration caused by 
the caution, or fear, which some prison officials have felt 
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as they have watched these outbreaks. This is natural, and 
if it simply took the form of commendable precautions 
against trouble, all would applaud. But in some prisons 
it has gone farther than that. It has meant a return to 
rigors, repressive administrative features, withdrawal of priv- 
ileges, more hours in cells, and things like that, which pro- 


At Folsom Prison the stone quarry employs 1100 men at work that 
might occupy 200—and work that has practically no vocational value 


voke trouble instead of producing smoother administration. 
Many prison officials, having no clearly defined plans for 
operating their prisons, simply resort to the big stick when 
they think there may be difficulty. This is just as effective 
in dealing with criminals as it is with any other group of 
people. And it is no protection to society. For the thing 
that society needs is that when these men come out of prison, 
as practically all will do, they should obey laws and earn 
livings. And rigorous, repressive prison discipline makes no 
contribution to that desirable end, and often encourages the 
contrary result. Bitterness toward all rules and all authority 
is the normal result of harsh repression. Instead of new skills 
and habits of industry, prisons teach men to be lazy in mind 
and body by keeping them at dull and meaningless tasks, or 
forcing them to do nothing at all. 


ROUBLES can be noticed here and there in prisons 

today. Things are not as smooth in the huge Ohio State 
Penitentiary as a recent statement by Warden P. E. Thomas 
would have us believe. As I write these lines, a race riot 
is said to be simmering in Auburn. A serious disturbance, 
little noticed by the press, occurred at Mansfield, Ohio, 
a few weeks ago. “Prisoners coming to us from the prisons 
of many states,” said the executive of a national prisoner’s 
aid organization the other day, “report low morale and 
ferment in many places.” Let us hope that troubles break 
out in none of these institutions—and whether they do or 
not, let us look constructively at the dangers of idleness, 
hopelessness and overcrowding as they have been illumined 
by the tragedies of the past year. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


Foci of Liberty 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


NE of the signers of our own Declaration of 
Independence—I have forgotten which and can- 
not at the moment authenticate the statement— 
was the son or grandson of an Icelander. It 
was no radical thing for him to do; the spirit 
of it had been in his blood since the ninth 
century. More than a thousand years ago, Norwegians, 
fleeing from the tyranny of Harald Fairhair, went to Iceland, 
carrying with them their clan chieftainships, and presently 
established a representative government with a parliament 
known as the Althing, which with one relatively brief inter- 
ruption has existed ever since. A couple of centuries later, 
largely by means of assassination and corruption, Norway took 
possession, but that lasted only a little while. In 1380, through 


changes in the Scandinavian dynasties, the island passed under _ 


Danish control. The embers of liberty never died. The struggle 
for independence was perennial. There is a monument at 
Reykjavik to Jon Sigurson, “Iceland’s beloved son, her honor, 
sword and shield.” He it was who won in 1874 the present 
liberal constitution and is honored now as the liberator, leader 
of that insurgency embattled for more than a thousand years. 
Presently there will be another monument, provided for by act 
of our own Congress, gift of the United States in honor of 
Leif Ericson, who sailed from Iceland about the year 1000, to 
establish probably at the place now called New Bedford in 
Massachusetts his legendary Vinland—soo years before Co- 
lumbus bumped into the Western Hemisphere and opened the 
way for Tammany Hall, Bill Thompson of Chicago, the boot- 
leggers and other face-eruptions symptomatic of our political 
adolescence. 

If, like a supposedly intelligent New Englander with whom 
I talked the other day in Worcester, you are thinking of the 
Icelanders as in the category with the Eskimos, you'd better 
forget it, along with many other notions concerning “foreign” 
peoples that you never have seen or bothered much about. In 
that little island—not so very little; it is 300 miles across and 
its area is not much less than that of New York State—literacy 
is very high. They set great store by education, of the same 
sort that we affect to value. Not only is there a school in every 
community; there are also traveling teachers who “ride circuit” 
among the outlying homes. The national university at Reykjavik 
is supplemented by technical schools, of medicine, navigation, 
agriculture. There is regular steamship communication with 
the outside world; submarine connection spreads out into tele- 
graph and telephone systems entirely modern. Wireless and 
aeroplanes for aught I know. Roads and bridges have been im- 
proved under inspiration of the automobile. 

In all essentials, Iceland is as independently self-governing as 
Ireland. There is a king, to be sure, the King of Denmark; 
but the political connection with Denmark exists only in his 
person. The Minister for Iceland appointed by him depends 
for his tenure upon the acceptance of the Althing. Any aggres- 
sion on Denmark’s part would stir a nest of hornets. 


HIS summer, Iceland has been celebrating its millenium, 
the 1000th anniversary of the establishment of the Althing 
in 930 A.D. To Thingvallir, where it sat for 900 years, and 


| 
i 


DOORWAYS 


the great rock whence they used to proclaim the laws to be 


memorized by the people and passed on by word of mouth— } 
there are 20-odd newspapers now—the islanders flocked, from 4 
Barbastrandur, from the Westmann Islands, from Sadi Fjord } 


and Horna Fjord under the great Vatna Glacier; from the 


perilous environs of menacing Mount Hecla, the active volcano } 


which now and then breaks loose with terrible violence. To the 
population of something like 103,000 in normal times was added 
this year a large contingent of visitors, largely from the United 
States and Canada, whither there has been at times large © 
immigration from Iceland. Swamping the resources of an un- 
failing hospitality, thousands had to be sheltered in tents, though | 
the King lived in his own farmhouse—all the palace that he has 
in Iceland. 


There was an official delegation commissioned by our Con- 


gress, including Senator Norbeck of North Dakota who de- | 
livered an address of greeting and congratulation to that oldest 
republic from this one of the newest. It were well to collect 
accounts of that celebration, for reference when some 850 years — 
from now we come to signalize the thousandth anniversary of 
our own very young and still experimenting republic—hardly 
yet out of its cradle, from the Icelander’s point of view. 

Speaking of experiments, Iceland has something in the nature 
of prohibition. During the celebration the government forbade 
the sale of any kind of intoxicant, including even the wine 
ordinarily permitted; they were under no delusions on the 
subject of “light wines and beer.” And they are of severe and 
rugged temper; they take seriously their law, and their 
Lutheran theology. 


ELGIUM likewise is celebrating this year a period of 

independence even briefer than our own; beginning in that 
summer (July-August) of 1830 when the French kicked out the 
Bourbons once for all. The flame spread over the border into 
Flanders and the Flemish in Brussels set up their war-cry, 
“Tmitons les Parisiens!” Then was made the division of terri- 
tory between what are now Holland and Belgium; though it 
took twenty bloody years to stabilize the situation. 

There is this great difference between Iceland and Belgium— 
whereas the island was indeed a stepping-stone for adventurous 
navigators across the North Atlantic, Belgium, like Palestine 
and Czechoslovakia, has been, pavement over which the wars 
of the Old World have swept from time beyond estimate. In 
the nature of political geography it has been a cockpit. Like the 
dykes that protect Holland from the ever-menacing sea, its little 
period of neutrality, now virtually abandoned, defied the forces 
of political nature. It required the united sources of almost the 
whole world to rescue and restore its blood-soaked soil to inde- 
pendence and the ownership of its own people. There is a 
concern beyond its own borders in the celebration of its first 
hundred years of precarious autonomy. ° 


HAT the Simon Report (further discussed elsewhere in 
this issue) essays to offer to India is not only a minimum, 
but is only on paper. Nobody, not even the British Government, 
has accepted it. Ten years ago, or even less, it might have 
sufficed to give a semblance of (Continued on page 406) 
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Sick of Asking 


AN is remaking 

himself in his own 

image. There is a 

rebellion on foot 

against the icy and 

unreal concept of 

the Universe that has been set up 

by part of Science, certain psychol- 

ogists, and the mathematical meta- 

physicians. The strangely assorted rebels call their cause, Hu- 

manism. Some are literary men, some are moralists, some are 

philosophers; they quarrel mightily as to the road to take, but 

they are all bound on one crusade—to reassert with a kind of 

blind, self-preservative instinct, the importance of man and 

man’s will, and so of human values in life. Some try to deny 

Science; some seek to master it for human ends; some seek 

tefuge with God. But all want to reestablish the worth and 

power of the human spirit. This is the most significant and excit- 

ing movement in life today. We need to know its creed and 

program to understand art, religion, and social change. There- 

fore, I have noted some of the sketch maps of parts. of the bat- 

tle in these books, not’ to review them, but to outline the prob- 
lem. 

We begin with the only three Ultimates we have—Nature, 
Man, God: and we name our deductions from them, Science, 
Humanism, Supernaturalism. Now roughly since William 
James men have been trying to get a neat unity in thought by 
‘denying any “inner duplicity” between objective and subjective, 
saying dualism was sloppy thinking, and deftly solving the puz- 
zle by declaring that man was just a phenomenon of Nature. 
That left them with the problem of consciousness about which 
we have had two generations of ingenious jugglery, often merely 
verbal, sometimes with extremely useful psychological by-prod- 
ucts. But it never answered the simple question: How does a 
pink cell know it is pink? 

Meanwhile the mathematicians and the physicists by damnable 
logic, fine experiment, and neglect of human value, got Nature 
so divided up that reality tecame a set of point-events, the inter- 
section of world-lines. They abstracted altogether out of the 
universe the human categories of matter, time, cause. The pic- 
ture is, if I understand them, mere space of which disturbances 
(point-events) simply are. One set of Nature point-events is 
man’s organism; and one other what remains of consciousness. 
The schools fit into that picture. The relativists think you can- 
not measure one set of point-events by another for you have no 
possible fixed or superior standard. The whole is a flux. The 
pragmatist says that the point-events, Man, sort of runs along 
with the point-events, Nature, till somehow he gets a notion of 
some sort of connection or direction that suits him—and that 
is Truth. The behaviorist is a set of verbal mechanisms (point- 
events) that registers (nobody knows where) that he is a set 
of point-events in the chain, willy-nilly. He has no soul, no 
authority, but somehow if the external point-events can be re- 
arranged he will be different. The symbolic logicians (lads too 
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THE UNREALISTS, by Harvey Wickham. 
pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE REVOLT AGAINST DUALISM, by Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

325 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE CRITIQUE OF HUMANISM, A Symposium, edited by C. 

Brewer and Warren, 


HUMANISM, A NEW RELIGION, by Charles Francis Potter. 
133 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey 


THE NEW HUMANISM, by Leon Samson. 
320 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Dial Press. 314 deep for me) appear to discover in 
the external point-events a kind of 
pattern of relations or forms that 
generates in our point-events a like 
pattern of apprehension so that we 
are not quite divorced from the 
outside, and can even think about 
things. All of which is very fasci- 
nating mental exercise, and through 
various of these concepts we have secured encouraging uses of 
Nature for our comfort and health. 

At worst this is only mental diddling with Nature—and that 
lady takes care of herself. But what of the influence of such 
a metaphysics on art and morals? Both act in relation to an 
external world, with an assumption of free will. But for two 
decades we have had the self-denying schools such as naturism 
and expressionism. ‘The first simply reports a set of point- 
events in society, as Dreiser does, without any judgment, and 
offers a picture of man the mechanistic animal, often very un- 
pleasant. Expressionism records the point-events inside men 
who just submit to the flux. The stream-of-consciousness novel 
is such a record of world flow in the author or his characters, 
with no selection for meaning, value, or purpose. In morals 
we have had a similar submission to Nature, with the exile of 
man’s will, as in mechanistic pessimism, economic determinism, 
and generally in pragmatism. Now suddenly men realize that 
man is simply the victim of such a universe, sterile and static, 
for he discovers no standards of action. Science itself, based 
upon substance and measure, begins to verge on passive mad- 
ness, without either substance or measure. And it confesses to 
so many unknowns that its theorems need more faith than the 
dogmas of religion. 


364 pp. Price $3.50 


Ives Washburn. 


HE revolt against all this is Humanism. Its first need is 

to restore dualism, man’s consciousness versus an external 
world, and with it the idea that man can find standards in him- 
self to measure, judge, and conquer the flux. Harvey Wickham 
focusses attention on the fantastic unrealism to which some of 
our late most eminent philosophers have attained. Something 
heroic attaches to this Happy Warrior, plumped with humor, 
who couches his lance in turn against such Goliaths as James, 
Bergson, Einstein, Russell, Dewey, and Whitehead. He sets 
this row of honorable gentlemen in the pillory of common-sense, 
and tickles their toes with jibes and quotations. We take a low 
delight in seeing them lambasted, perhaps out of human envy 
at their ability to breathe the rare airs we cannot, perhaps be- 
cause Wickham uses language we can understand, and often 
gorgeous language, gay with malice. I feel that he selects the 
chinks in their armor that can be easiest pierced, that he neg- 
lects their monumental achievements in the field of thought, and 
that his philosophical technique may make experts squirm. But 
it is a healthful thing to have a Puckish, skeptic intelligence like 
this abroad in the world; it is good to have a champion of man, 
faith, and God; it is vastly amusing to have some of the pom- 
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‘ pous paradoxes of James, Bertrand Russell, and Dewey paraded. 
This is a grand book. I hope you read it, if only to recall that 
the intellect can get us into regions so abstract that not even 
intelligence prospers there. 

Lovejoy supports Wickham with the full battery of technical 
method. No philosopher can find fault with the weight, ver- 
bosity, or difficulty of his dialectic. He meets the realists with 
all the punctilio of the code duello of philosophy, and comes off 
with honor—at least with the conclusion that man and the nat- 
ural world are equals. He side-steps the trap of pure idealism 
that makes consciousness everything. He lends the dignity and 
authority of a distinguished professional philosopher to the 
ideas being hammered out in warmer and vivider ways by the 
rebels. But it seems to me his harsh technique is out-moded in 
the present quarrel. Since the appeal for dualism rests finally 
on a kind of high personal common-sense, why all the trap- 
pings? Is it humanistic to use language indecently hard, or to 
accept typography that punishes the eyes? We welcome Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy but wish he wrote like realists James, Santayana, 
and Russell. 


HE Critique of Humanism, a counter-blast to the official 

Humanists led by More and Babbitt, is itself strangely tinc- 
tured with humanism. These alert young critics, who are en- 
couragingly keen, and informed as no previous generation in These 
States, seem all busy defining some kind of humanism of their 
own. Being mostly artists they are willing to have their raw 
material, man, restored to dignity, and they are in a well-bred 
way fed up with sterile realism, but they are too inevitably 
disciplined in the scientific modes of their generation, to retreat 
into idealism. They challenge the Humanists (with capital H) 
on two grounds. First that they have nothing to offer as stand- 
ards of dignity, decorum, and ethical value save the classics of 
other ages and a pseudo-Hellenism. This leaves More and 
Babbitt as the self-anointed pontiffs of values. Second, where 
are the creative exemplars of Humanism in the arts? ‘These 
papers are shrewd and instructive, if of unequal value. You 
can profit by the scholarly analysis of classic origins by Edmund 
Wilson; the scrutiny of Humanist principles by Allen Tate; the 
study of Humanism in Europe by Kenneth Burke; and Lewis 
Mumford’s endeavor at a reconciliation that preserves man and 
uses science. That reconciliation is the keynote of the volume. 
But one is tempted to ask where are the creative artists on 
this side of the quarrel? When are we to expect the giant soul 
that will present this reconciled universe to us in terms of 
beauty? 

Religion is what may be called the menace to Humanism: 
indeed it looks as if Humanism were just an express stop on 
the road to Rome. Some Humanists have already made the 
natural step into the Church. But Humanism, the new relig- 
ion, defined by Dr. Charles Potter, is not the authoritarian 
kind. He postulates dualism, and free will; but he is agnostic 
as to God, skeptical as to immortality though willing to study 
psychics, and finds his revelations in the spirit of man. He 
wants nothing supernatural except, I think, a supernatural 
Man. His faith is in “the supreme value and self-perfectibility 
of human personality.” But he needs “a phenomenal world of 
matter through which the self shall make its path, self-recog- 
nition, self-direction, and self-giving.”’ But he gets confused in 
finding material for human willing and denies the existence of 
any realm outside of cause and effect. So despite his apotheosis 
of the race, it seems he unconsciously goes back to the arms of 
Science. His religion amounts to a rejection of its monism, but 
the acceptance of all its practical benefits that may ameliorate 
the evils of life. The points of his creed seem to be a list that 
any liberal social-worker may endorse . . . and seek elsewhere 
for a religion. This new religion is not new and it is not 
enough. How is man going to set his goals? by what criteria 
of truth, beauty, and goodness can he pursue perfectibility? 
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Here he seems still to let Nature rule him despite his declara- js 
tion of independence. And John Dewey is still the Pope of | 
this church. | 

Scratch any brand of humanist and you will fad a critic, a. # 
devotee of disputation. I wonder if the Spenglerian shadow does | + 
not lie over all such arguments about it and about? Is this seem- | 
ingly vigorous discussion the true prolegomena to creation in that 
it restores our autonomy and offers a self that can act upon |) 
something that is not self either to make a better self, or a! better |; 
something? Or is all the talk about art and morals a proof } 
that we are in Spengler’s age of sterile intellect and logic where | 
we achieve neither beauty nor deed? Lon Samson looks like a | 
case in point: he seems universally skeptical, with rather ill- yj 
tempered attacks on pragmatism, behaviorism, Spenglerism, eco- } 
nomic reform, et al. I cannot see what he believes though he | 
is plainly on the side of Man for he defines “Truth as relation, jj 
social relation,” and looks forward to a glorious society, free of | 
economic pressure, that must be Dr. Potter’s heaven on earth of 
perfected men. I judge Samson is an anarchist—and they de- 
light in pillar-pulling. But of these disputants on art, Samson | 
has the most enlightening view—and one that should make the 
capital Humanists sit up and take notice. 

Art being a function of property will disappear. . Let the 4 
people play and the artist disappears. Let the people ripe with | 
laughter, walk abroad, beautiful, happy, and free, and the painter — 
will throw away his brush and join the procession. ... It is only 
the intellectual and emotional illiteracy of the average run of men, ~ 
the-infantile credulity with which he looks to the novelist, for ex-— 
ample, to give him an insight into the life about him, that makes | 
the novelist at all possible... Once happiness, having ceased to- 
be a hope and a pursuit, becomes a realized routine and holds the 
world in sweet, intoxicating tensions, humanity will hardly have 
time to read the record of its unrecordable delights. 

That is visionary; but even now if you go to the life of 
people and not to the doctors, you can find signs. In our sports, 
in our use of music, in our sun-bathing and return to nature, 
we are seeking for a kind of direct communion with reality 
that needs no interpreter in words. The art of living may re- 
place the life of art; if so, we give both Spengler and the Hu- 
manists a miss. Let us hope so. And meanwhile we seem to 
see stars and we seem to think, and can reverence the austere 
source of both the stars and the thoughts. LEon WHIPPLE 


We Are All Very Young 


SURES CENCE Studies in Mental Hygiene, by Frankwood E. Williams, 
M.D. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 279 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The 
Survey. 
OR eight years Frankwood Williams has been the chief 
spokesman for organized mental hygiene. There are good 
reasons for this aside from the fact that he is Director of the 
National Committee. He is a man of a high degree of intelli- 
gence, as every line of his book clearly indicates. He has had 
very competent training and experience in psychiatry. He is 
keenly aware of what might be called the crucial problems of 
mental hygiene. He knows precisely where the thickest fight- 
ing is likely to occur and he is right there in person. And fi- 
nally, Dr. Williams has a gift of extraordinarily clear writing. 
He says what he means to say with a minimum of wasted 
effort, superfluous words, and professional jargon. What he 
says, therefore, is understandable, authoritative, and convincing. 
This is a collection of essays on the mental hygiene of youth. 
The thesis throughout is that none of us really achieve mental 
adulthood. “There are no adults,’ quotes the blurb. We do 
not fully achieve this adult mental life, he says, and we would 
be much happier and more efficient if we did. We are kept 
from doing so largely by unconscious mechanisms, many of 
which are the direct result of parental attitudes and parental 
behavior. “Parents sometimes are dangerous things” who real- 
ly don’t want us to grow up. But they and we must be edu-. 
cated toward this ideal of mature independence. This can be 


ccomplished to a considerable extent by applying science to the 
inderstanding of behavior, to the training of children, to the 
olution of maladjustments in various fields such as college and 
ourtroom and finally by seeking on the part of the community 
more enlightened attitude toward, and a more intelligent dis- 
yosition of, the various kinds of human failure. 

Anything Dr. Williams writes is worth reading; anything he 
writes is agreeable reading, informative reading, stimulating 
eading. I wish he had had more time and could have organ- 
d these eleven essays into a better synthetic whole. Were he 
t burdened by the enormous responsibilities and duties of his 
cial position, he could, I am sure, have written a modern 
assic on Adolescence from the scientific point of view. As it 
is, he will have opened the eyes of many and delighted the hearts 
e more. Kart A. Mennincer, M.D. 
The Menninger Clinic, Topeka 
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“YOURSELF INC,” by Adolph Elwyn. 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


TRUCTURE and function, work, beauty, and emotion, 
origin, development and future. Here we have the scientist, 
the medical historian, turned story teller, keeping the accuracy 
and completeness of the terms of the text-books without sacri- 
ficing the romance, poetry and imagination which are inherent 
in any true tale of human beings. Dr. Elwyn has given us a 
tale of our human cosmopolis that speaks in a language which 
all but the least informed can understand. How happy would 
be the lot of physician, health officer, nurse, if all and sundry 
people whom they meet and serve knew the physical make-up, 
the duties, and privileges of their body systems and tissues. The 
professions could all profit and get enjoyment from their incor- 
porated human-being here presented, and the skilled mechanics 
of motors and factories will find themselves at home among 
the forces and resultant products of man’s peripatetic laboratory 
and power plant. We welcome this further gift of science to 
the art and entertainment of living. 


New York City 


Brentano’s. 319 pp. Price $3.50 


Haven Emerson, M.D. 
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MY LIFE, by Leon Trotsky. 597 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid 
- of Survey Graphic. 


MUST confess several distinct disappointments in this at- 

tempt at an autobiography. It is laborious reading; there is 
much too much of unimportant detail. There is no humor, unless 
I failed to recognize it. There is no simple and orderly statement 
ef the author’s principles. There is over-much bitterness of 
all sorts, even for a book by a life-long revolutionary. There 
is, first to last, a staggering amount of self-adulation. The book 
rings with denunciation of Stalin; so much so that one emerges 
at last with the idea that Stalin must have been a pretty fair 
sort of chap, after all. And there is a wholesale denunciation 
of all who disagree with the authors He lumps them all to- 
gether and calls them epigones. There really is such a word, and 
it signifies a particularly low variety of literary degenerate. 
Most reviewers of this book will be epigones; most readers also. 

And yet the book deserves careful reading and some praise. 
For it is the record of a man who has known few periods of 
personal safety and comfort; who has been schooled in prison 
and exile; who has held himself to rigid principles, and who 
has suffered on that account. Beginning with the story of his 
boyhood under czarist Russian peasant conditions, the book 
opens with a protest against the injustices of the age. This 
protest never dies. On the contrary, it deepens and swells to the 
Jin of revolution; and the book closes with a cry of agony at 
the long delay in the long-sought world revolution. The agony 
>f the book is all the more acute because the author has tried 


to conceal it. 
The high points of interest are the accounts of Trotsky’s 
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association with Lenin; of the Bolshevik-Menshevik split; of 
the 1905 revolution; and, of course, the revolution of 1917. 
The latter part of the volume, which could have been an en- 
lightening survey of political movements since 1917, is all too 
often allowed to slump into a mere polemic against the author’s 
antagonists. Cares STAFFORD Brown 
Colorado Springs 
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THE GREEK WAY, by Edith Hamilton. 247 pb. 


Price $3.00 
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N our strenuous and utilitarian age few students master 

ancient Greek or read the Greek masterpieces in the original. 
But the greater pity is that even the best translations of those 
masterpieces are closed books to hosts of intelligent boys and 
girls, men and women of our time. Miss Edith Hamilton, 
former head of a school for girls has written a book so de- 
lightful, and so illuminating and informing that if widely read, 
as it deserves to be, it surely will send thousands of eager and 
curious persons to the letters, art, science and philosophy of 
ancient Greece. And they will be richly rewarded. 

The work of Miss Hamilton is a product of lifelong study 
inspired by love. She is enthusiastic and eloquent in her ap- 
preciations of Greek genius and Greek spirit. She essays not 
to explain the miracle that was Greece for a hundred years 
or so but to interpret it, to show just wherein the Greek way of 
thinking and of living differs from that of the middle ages or 
of that of our own somewhat confused period. 

Her method is to indicate first the intellectual and spiritual 
traits of the Greeks, to compare them with other great races, 
and then to evaluate their contributions to human civilization 
and progress in poetry, in tragedy, in comedy, in sculpture and 
architecture, and in philosophy and ethics. 

With the Greeks the rule of reason began, said Miss Hamil- 
ton. All science goes back to them. They were free to think, 
and the punishment of Socrates was exceptional. Great mind 
and great spirit combined in the Greeks. They were distinguished 
by delight in the use of the body as well as of the mind. They 
rejoiced in life and found the world beautiful and splendid. 
They created an art which was at once plain and intellectual, 
realistic and spiritual. There was no excess of any sort in their 
art, and practically no symbolism. They loved beauty “with 
economy”. They faced facts bravely and had no “vital lies”. 
They were neither sentimental nor prudish. “In all Greek 
art,” says Miss Hamilton, “there is an absence of struggle, 
a reconciling power, something of calm and serenity, the world 
has yet to see again.” 

The modern world cannot hope to return to the Greek way, 
Miss Hamilton recognizes, but we can learn much from the 
Greek thinkers, artists and statesmen. We can learn to hold 
the balance more evenly, to share our best with our fellow-men, 
to strive consciously for unity and for the development of 
human personality under conditions of freedom and justice. 
We can avoid many social evils by using our reason and getting 
rid of superstition and unfair privilege. Victor S. YARROS 


Elbow-room in the Blue Grass 


THE GREAT MEADOW, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. The Viking Press. 
338 pp. Price $2.50 of Survey Graphic. 


HEN tthe petty trials of city noise, dirt and confusion 

seem vexatious beyond endurance, it is like a sunrise 
view from a mountain-top to go back with Miss Roberts’ story 
to the Virginia of Revolutionary days. There the guns of Lex- 
ington and Concord were only a distant rumble; the vision that 
beckoned beyond the blue hills was the unknown country to 
the westward, from which came hunters’ tales of Indians and 
dangers, but also of rich and beautiful lands awaiting the 
pioneers’ axe and plow. The “great meadow” is Kentucky, a 
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country of cane-lands, great trees and rivers and_brightly- 
plumaged birds; and Miss Roberts’ story is of the people who 
followed Boone’s Trail over the mountains, and finally through 
the gap in its great white cliff to the struggling forts beyond. 
Boone himself appears in the narrative, the Boone who said 
“elbow-room is what a man wants,” and added, “I never was 
lost. I was bewildered right bad once for as much as a week, 
but not lost. I never felt lost the whole enduren time.” 
Miss Roberts’ rhythmic prose tells the story of Diony Hall 
and Berk, her young husband, as they set out from the rude 
but gracious security of Virginia, and on through the hard 
first years in Harrod’s Fort, when Berk was captured by the 
Indians and carried prisoner to Michigan, and Diony, believing 
him dead, after two winters married another and had to make 
the hard choice of Enoch Arden’s wife. Without glossing over 
the hardships and privations, the book is keyed to the heroic 
mood of men and women who must be unfailing in their cour- 
age if they would survive. Here is history become poetry, lit 
with the high hopes and sustained by the simple endurance that 
made the conquest of the wilderness possible. Mary Ross 


Savages Are Not Simple 


PEOP OF THE SMALL, ARROW, by J. H. Driberg. Payson and 
faves 338 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE anthropological way of painting the lily is to over- 

simplify the primitive. Most anthropologists do. The suc- 
cess of these little epics of the Didinga depends primarily on the 
fact that Mr. Driberg does not. As a result we have from this 
folk Decameron of a tribe of East African cattle-herders, more 
of the true flavor of the primitive mind than from a half dozen 
typical anthropological treatises. We learn, with great interest 
and considerable relief, how complex and sophisticated the 
African mind really is, and how an outwardly simple life can 
be inwardly complicated with irony, guile, romance and tragedy. 
Perhaps gradually we are approaching a completely new view 
of primitive mentality. Since Tom-Tom who can doubt the 
fatalism and disillusionment of the primitive view of life? With 
Gide have we not tasted the subtle deceptive irony and sophisti- 
cation of the African? More recently, has not Londres’ A 
Very Naked People shown us the tolerance beneath the sur- 
face of savage indifference and the passion of revolt under the 
mask of convention? From authentic and intimate knowledge 
of his former colonial charges, Driberg discovers these things 
and more—and reveals what is rarely seen, the emotional mo- 
tives of primitive thought and action, the temperament of true 
human characterization. For savages that’ are really human, 
give us Mr. Driberg’s. ALAIN LocKE 
Howard University 


Concerning the Food Law 


READER calls our attention to a misleading statement 

in Upton Sinclair’s review of The History of a Crime 
Against the Food Law, by Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. (Survey 
Graphic, June 1930, page 238). The passage referred to is 
“ |. . they got Congress to refuse appropriations for the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry—which, of course, means that the law 
cannot be enforced. The result is that the Food and Drugs 
Act is a dead letter... .”’ What occurred was that the Bureau 
of the Budget did away with the Bureau of Chemistry by 
discontinuing its appropriations and giving them instead to a 
new Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration which took over 
the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act. The remnant of 
the Bureau of Chemistry was combined with the Bureau of 
Soils. In his book Dr. Wiley contended that the purpose of 
this change was to weaken the enforcement of the law, and 
that the precedure by which it was carried out was illegal as 
it grafted creative legislation on an appropriation bill. Mr. 
Sinclair submitted his review to Dr. Wiley before its publi- 


cation, but in the ill health which preceded his death on June 
30, Dr. Wiley failed to make the correction. a 

Dr. Wiley’s death ends the long career of a fighting pioneer | 
in the public health field. For thirty years as chemist in the! 
Department of Agriculture he worked almost alone for the 
passage and enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act, and in’ 
1912 became director of the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and 
Health of Good Housekeeping magazine where he continued 
as guardian of the public food. His unremitting struggle for 
pure food, honestly and accurately labelled, has been effective — 
not only in obtaining legislation which he sponsored, but also 
in the education of public and manufacturers alike. : 


FOCI OF LIBERTY 
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definite peace to that awakening country—or, rather that | 
heterogeneous congeries of countries, races, sects and castes. | 
So would a good-faith compliance with the previous Montague | 
recommendations. But British imperialism and commercial | 
selfishness are as usual fishing behind the net. Even yet, an 
honest effort on the part of Great Britain might turn the tide 
of revolt and save India for the British Commonwealth of — 
Nations. The conditions on either side hardly promise such a : 
sane procedure. Commercial imperialism “learns nothing and 
forgets nothing,” except through the pocket-nerve, if even so. 
In our own country the movement for Philippine independence — 
has its latest invigoration from those who want for their own 

benefit to build the tariff wall against Philippine industry. Were 

the British to see in it economic advantage, India would get her 

independence overnight. ; 


GAINST all the logic of political history, economic forces 
are working to unite Europe, despite all the ancient 
chaotic jealousies and traditional animosities. That is what 
gives vigor to Mr. Briand’s scheme for a European union, and 
the Coudenove-Kalergi project of “the United States of — 
Europe.” All pious declarations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the essential impulse is to meet the American tariff 
attack by leveling the international barriers that now divide 
Europe into an economic helter-skelter. An almost unobserved — 
factor is and still more will be the development of the network 
of electric power-lines, which disdainfully ignore the political 
divisions. Dr. Conrad Matschoss, director of the Society of 
German Engineers, just now points out that while less than two 
per cent of the power produced in Europe is exported across 
international boundaries, that condition will rapidly diminish. 
“Europe will be united,” he says, “not so much by any league of 
nations as by the interpenetration of commercial interests in 
which the exchange of electric power will play an important 
part.” More potent against war than any military defense will 
be the ability to cripple an adversary by the mere throwing of 
a switch. 

Significance of this politico-economic sort underlies the an- 
nounced willingness of even Italy to discuss the Briand scheme. 
By our latest exuberance of absurdity, in creating a tariff which 
has no friends even among its makers, we have done more to 
scare Europe into united action against us than a hundred years 
of propaganda could have accomplished. Italy affects to be both 
ambitious and able to stand alone; but the world-wide economic 
depression conduces to reflection; her present masters know well 
enough that all that stuff is nonsense. They exhibit something 
of the prudence of the dying Irishman, who called upon by 
his confessor to “renounce the Devil and all his works,” 
plaintively protested: 

“It seems to me this is a poor time f’r me to be makin’ new 
enemies!” 


is project, also insuring a 
uture water supply, is giving 
onsideration to a park yard- 
tick of ten to twenty .acres 
f open space per thousand 
opulation, accessibly located 
ad coordinated with transportation and water supply facilities. 
In the field of aviation, as well, the Federation has already 
worked out a comprehensive program, publishing its aviation 
study in advance of the regional plan of which it will be a part, 
yecause of the urgency of the airport problem. Following 
i survey of the greater air region, including existing airports 
and airways with Philadelphia-Camden as the central point 
and extending north and south to include New York and Wash- 
mgton and east and west from Atlantic City to Harrisburg, 
the aviation committee analyzed the information obtained in 
special relation to the requirements of the smaller and more 
homogeneous tri-state region. On the basis of the data obtained, 
thirty airports for diversified uses, coordinated with a principal 
air, rail, and marine terminal at Hog Island—the war-time 
ship yard which the United States Shipping Board recently sold 
to the city of Philadelphia—are suggested for the district. Al- 
though no recommendations are made as to exact location of 
these airports, the specific localities where it appears a need 
for aerial ground facilities will exist, have been selected. 
Furthermore, a half dozen new airways connecting the Tri- 
State District with Atlantic City, Bethlehem, Scranton, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, and the coastal cities of the South, are suggested. 
Stressing “extraordinary increase in aviation activity in the 
last few years,” the aviation study declares there has been 


an almost total absence of coordinated planning for regional develop- 
ment. Individual growth there has-been, and it has been most 
encouraging and helpful to the industry; but there needs to be 
a comprehensive viewing of the requirements of each town in 
relation to its neighbors, so that an entire district may develop as 
an homogeneous movement, with each of its parts complementing 
the others and with its aerial plan logically related to highways, 
railways, parks, and other major factors of transportation and 
economic life. 


At the present writing it is not possible to give details of all 
phases of the regional plan for the tri-state district. In its 
present form the Plan is in a preliminary state—for the simple 
reason that until every recommendation has received the ap- 
proval of local officials throughout the district, there will be 
no definite plan offered to the public. In fact, in the opinion 
of officials of the Federation, its greatest strength lies in this 
very lack of a definite and complete plan after two long years 
of activity by a competent staff of engineers, city planners, 
recreation experts, et al., together with the cooperation of 
eminent international authorities. Interview any important of- 
ficial of the Tri-State Regional Planning Federation, and he 
will “boast” to you that thus far the plan is an embryo only— 
lusty embryo though it certainly is. And here it is that one 
strikes at the core of the Philadelphia Plan—the planning 
philosophy on which it is reared. Although regional planning 
is not new in the United States, by its approach to the problem, 
the tri-state region has to its credit at least the creation of 
new technique. 

A bit of past history will explain.. Before actually under- 
taking to formulate a plan for the region, the powers-that-be 
wisely decided to study the policies in regional planning already 
pursued elsewhere, here and abroad. Official and unofficial 
agencies were considered. In the Philadelphia region it was 
agreed an non-official organization would be most effective. 
Two outstanding examples in the United States of non-official 
agencies existed—the Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons, supported by the Russell Sage Foundation, and the 
Regional Planning Association of Chicago, supported from 
private and business membership fees and subscription. Each 
represented a distinctive and contrasting method of operation. 
Which should the Philadelphia region take as a model? After 
analyzing both, it was decided to follow neither in toto, but 
rather to steer a middle course. And here the Philadelphia 
Federation is making its unique contribution to the practice of 
regional planning. : 

In the early days of the tri-state regional planning organiza- 
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tion it was felt that unless the 
plan was the plan of the of- 
ficials of the political subdi- 
visions and the people of the 
entire region there was little 
likelihood of its being adopted. 
Therefore, it was determined not to carry out the policy 
adopted in New York—to gather all the necessary data and 
have the plan made by professional planners, presenting it after 
completion to the region and urging its adoption. On the 
other hand, the quite reverse plan of Chicago was not considered 
adaptable to the region’s needs; a plan whereby the organization 
does not of its own initiative prepare any plans, but acts only 
upon request of official agencies in individual cases. No com- 
prehensive plan is prepared by any central agency. In Phila- 
delphia’s opinion, this would result in detached planning projects 
which might not fit in with a coordinated plan. 

Briefly, then, the Philadelphia policy consists in the prepara- 
tion of a preliminary plan, prepared by the professional planners, 
the technical staff of the Federation, and consultants, in collab- 
oration with the Technical Advisory Committee made up of of- 
ficials representative of the entire region; suggestions made by in- 
dividuals, officials, and organizations throughout the length and 
breadth of the district are given due and careful consideration 
and, when appropriate, incorporated in the plan. Only after the 
preliminary plan has weathered the criticism and been accepted 
by representatives of the whole region, will there be a final plan.* 


OR purposes of planning, the Philadelphia region is divided 

into five districts; district vice-presidents guide the public re- 
lations policy in their respective districts, organizing them from 
the business, social and economic standpoint. Individuals and 
officials are requested to bring their suggestions to headquarters. 
To visualize all such suggestions, a large wall map of the 
district is set up covering one side of the large library, and on 
this map every suggestion is recorded by means of a colored 
pin. Thus each can be studied in its relation to all the others. 
And who so devoid of ego that he would not be pleased to find 
on visiting headquarters, his contribution has thus received 
“official” recognition. 

Field secretaries from headquarters work with the district 
organization, to keep the people informed of the regional plan 
activities, and to encourage planning suggestions from the 
districts and localities themselves, making the necessary contacts 
to insure the inclusion of the best thoughts of the citizenship 
throughout the district. The field secretaries visit the chief 
engineers and engineering officials, mayors, county commis- 
sioners, civic and improvement associations, attempting not 
only to interpret the plan to them but to keep their ears to 
the ground for possible criticism and ideas. Not even the school 
children are left out. Appreciating that the child is the citizen 
of the future upon whom the execution of the plan will ulti- 
mately rest, simple talks are made to classes in highschools 
and questions and discussion encouraged. 

An indication of how the Regional Plan literally is being 
made by the people of the Tri-State Region, the following sta- 
tistics are significant. During recent months, 321 planning pro- 
posals have been made by citizens, civic leaders, improvement 
associations, and others throughout the region. Of this num- 
ber, 142 or 44 per cent have been included in the Preliminary 
Plan. Ninety-seven or 30 per cent of the total proposals will 
be given consideration in the studies made between now and the 
first of the year. Only 82 of the total number of proposals are 
ineligible for the Preliminary Plan, because they consist of rou- 
tine public improvements which are not regional in character. 
The planning proposals that have been made range all the way 
from bridges, highways, and neighborhood parks, to canals and 
joint sewage disposal systems for two or three municipalities. 

It is in the matter of highways that the Federation has per- 

1 Without questioning the wisdom of the Philadelphia program for the 
Tri-State Region, in justice to New York and Chicago it should perhaps be 
pointed out that the three situations are not entirely analogous. The tech- 
nique followed by Chicago is a natural evolution in the city where modern 
city planning had its inception, while it is probable that the huge and more 
unwieldy New York region needs a super-authority, so to speak, at least to 
launch the plan. Perhaps each technique is best adapted to each set of condi- 
tions. No doubt each can learn much from the others. Philadelphia plan- 


ners tell us that yhile pursuing their own policy, they drew freely on the 
experience of their distinguished contemporaries. 
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CRIMINOLOGY 


By Fred E. Haynes 


Assistant Professor of Sociology 
State University of Ohio 


417 pages, 6x9, $3.50 


HIS latest volume in the series of 

McGraw-Hill Publications in Soci- 
ology is a thorough text on criminology 
in which special emphasis is placed upon 
the sociological responsibility for crime. 
The book points out that the sociolog- 
ical as well as the individual approach 
must be used if there is to be any real 
hope for the solution of the crime prob- 
lem. It reports the failure of penal 
administration in this country and the 
promise of parole and _ probation 
methods. 


4 ere work is based upon the author's 
more than twenty years experience 
in teaching the subject and upon his in- 
spections of prisons and conferences 
with workers in the fields of penology 
and criminology. 


C ONTENTS: 


I. Social Responsibility for Crime. 

II. The Scientific Study of the Crim- 
inal. 

III. The Individual Delinquent. 

IV. Types of Criminals. 

V. Crime and Social Control—The 
Police. 

VI. Criminal Law and Procedure. 

VII. Juvenile Offenders. 

VIII. The Evolution of Penology. 

IX. The Jail System. 

X. Prisons in the United States. 

XI. Reformatories: 

XII. Inmate Self-Government in 
Prisons. 

XIII. Prison Labor. 

XIV. Parole and Release from Prison. 

XV. Probation. 

XVI. Prevention. 


Send for a copy on approval 


. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


370 Seventh Ave. 


Penn Terminal Building 


New York 


haps been most. successful in promoting cooperation among # 
groups throughout the district. For at the invitation of the jf 
Federation, the highway officials of the three states recently jj 
sat around a table in the Federation’s office to discuss their 
common problems. Most valuable has been the outcome of 
this conference on “neutral” territory. For some time nego- jj 
tiations have been under way between the highway departments }) 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware to put certain } 
pressing recommendations made by the Federation, into effect. z 
In June, 1929, Governor Fisher authorized the secretary of the | 
Pennsylvania highway department to make studies and surveys } 
of the proposed industrial highway from Trenton to Wilming- | 
ton (route number 6) and the proposed beltline or by-pass | 
highways (routes 1 and 2 already referred to). For about 
eight months the Pennsylvania highway department has had a | 
survey corps on this work. Several months ago Mr. Stuart, | 
secretary of the Pennsylvania commission, urged the advisability | 
of conferences with the Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey | 
commissions. As a result of which conference, various loca-_ 
tions are now being carefully considered, prior to determining | 
the exact location of the proposed highways. 

Cooperation is indeed the watchword of the Federation, as — 
another incident will testify. Recently a borough council in 
the region near Philadelphia, announced plans for a forty-foot 
boulevard along a creek valley. But the borough council’s plan 
involved the acquisition and preservation of one bank of the | 
creek only. Almost immediately the landowners whose 
property was to be acquired, were up in arms. At once a 
delegation appeared at the offices of the Regional Planning , 
Federation. A meeting was arranged between the mem- | 
bers thereof and the standing committee on Parks and © 
Open Spaces of the Federation. There was general agree- 
ment that it would be shortsighted to park but one side of — 
the creek, leaving the other side open to unrestricted row- | 
house development. Forthwith the executive director of the — 
Federation got in touch with the engineer who had prepared — 
the plan for the borough council, together with a group of — 
landowners and members of the Park Committee. A survey 
of the entire creek valley was made. As a direct result of the 
survey, it was found practical to park both banks of the creek 
and landowners are now cooperating in dedicating a portion of 
their land to insure that the banks of the creek will be pre- 
served on both sides. 


HIS has been the crucial year for the Tri-State Plan. Re- 

cently, early in March, photostatic copies of a map measur- 
ing sixteen by twenty feet marked with suggestions for improve- 
ments and developments for the four thousand square miles of 
the district, have been sent to the engineering departments of 
the 360 communities, with the request that the officials of these 
municipalities study their own community needs and problems 
in the light of the region’s needs and problems, and report back 
to the central office. Local suggestions and criticism will then 
be circulated throughout the district, and the tentative plan now 
nearing completion will be revised. Early in January 1931 the 
preliminary plan will probably be corrected and amended ac- 
cording to the objections and criticisms of its official critics. 
After which the final map will be made and distributed. Then 
will come the last step as far as the acceptance of the plan is 
concerned. Engineers and officials of the various municipalities 
will ask their respective legislative authorities to adopt the 
plan in principle. 

The complete plan for the guidance of the future physical 
growth of the region will include: a suggested system ot major 
and secondary highways, boulevards, and bridges; a suggested 
system of parks, parkways, and other public reservations; a 
study of railway, passenger, and freight transportation; a study 
of waterways and ports; a study of sanitation, drainage, and 
water supply necessities; a suggested system of airways and 
landing fields; and trends of the distribution of population. 

A big order and one that cannot be put into effect except 
over a period of many years No doubt many of the recom- 
inendations, though accepted in theory, will never be executed. 
In fact, William H. Connel, executive director of the Federa- 
tion points out, in the last analysis the plan will never be final, 
inasmuch as in all probability it (Continued on page 410) 
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Traveler’s 


Notebook 


It is not too late to include Russia 
in your trip abroad this Summer 


PECIAL late parties now being or- 

ganized to visit the Soviet Union... 
Theatres, opera, schools, and institutions 
will be opening and the tourist rush 
over. Student tour at reduced rates. 


a 
SAILINGS: July 30th; August 14th and 21st 
Parties may be joined abroad 
Facilities for individuals 


20-34 WEST 43rd STREET a NEW YORK 


e LUXURY 
of a 
PARLOR 
BEDROOM 
& BATH 


At about the cost of 
an ordinary Hotel Room 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cavalier Hotel New Amsterdam Hotel 
3500 14th Street 2701 14th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chatham Hotel Walnut St. at 20th 


Double Room 
with Bath 
$4.00 to $6.00 


Parlor, Bed- | 

room and 

Bath $6.00 to 
$8.00 


Single Room 
with Bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 


Less by week 
or month 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 0"Graningy 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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A Rare Adventurer 


OT excerpts from a travel book, but from letters to his 
mother by a youth who was doing Britain on a bicycle: 


Buchanan’s Commercial Temperance Hotel, Edinburgh, Aug. 5. 
This is exactly where we are. Another name for the place is 
Teetotal Coffee and Reading Rooms, which can be read in 
mammoth gilt letters on the outside of this our new home. 
You would think that crowds would line up on the sidewalks 
and stare at such a quaint designation; but the fact is that 
Scotland is filled with just such inexpensive and moral inns. 
A bed and breakfast cost us 2/6 (60 cents). Our other meals 
we hunt up in odd quarters of the town, sometimes sitting down 
to viands that are clearly impossible even to youths that are 
doing Great Britain in a flannel shirt. Thus a beefsteak pie 
of the other evening was an adventure not to be achieved, 
though we were cruel hungry... . 

We wheeled the forty miles from Glasgow to Stirling on 
Thursday, laughing away the occasional flurries of rain with 
rubber coats. Our clothes to the veriest detail are packed in a 
bicycle frame, and there they ride between our knees. Traveling 
on such a basis is grand practice, and it is genuine amuse- 
ment. ... Every word we speak is greeted with laughter or a 
“what will you be saying.’ We have to translate ourselves. 
I rushed to a baggage car and begged the porter for our “two 
wheels.” He handed me out a sewing machine. 

When I was atop of Mt. Washington I put my foot on a 
cloud, and here in Edinburgh it is possible to tread upon history. 
A heart-shaped arrangement of bricks in the pavement marks 
the site of the Old Tolbooth Prison, the Heart of Midlothian. 
Again to the south of St. Giles, is a bronze tablet sunk in the 
cobblestone, reading J. K. 1563, which is to say that here lies 
John Knox dead in such a year. So it is no wonder that when 
we spied a second bronze tablet, only five feet from the grave 
of Knox, we tiptoed over and held our breath for another 
historical treat. It was in the nature of a disappointment to 
spell out Hydraulic Water Works. 

Aug. 12—Sunday evening. York. 

... The landscape is a mixture of the Rangely Lakes and the 
White Hills. It is soft and lovely and I am sure that nothing 
morbid nor abnormal in the matter of religion can come from 
Keswick. We hastened on to Grasmere—home and resting- 
place of Wadsworth—and I shall never forget the town; for 
it was here on the main street that I ripped my right trouser leg 
into an unseemly gash all down the knee. I made haste into 
the store of a lady stationer, who blushed and gave me a 
safety-pin. 

The youth was Arthur Gleason and the year 1900; but as 
anyone can see by the bevy of bicyclists on the English roads, 
such a journey is as fresh and arresting today as when he took 
it, to one who is sensitive to everyday wonders of the world 
and to the great adventure of living. Or as he put it, in The 
Book of Arthur Gleason* from which these passages are taken: 

All social gain of hours and wages will only be good as they 
free human beings for the sun and the air, the soil and the 
water. The social movement can have no other goal than into 
the outdoors. I have never known man or woman, loving the 
outdoors, who did not have a something of distinction. Nature 
is the beginning and the end of religion, for all beauty is here. 


EEDLESS to say, if and when you decided on a holiday 

in Great Britain, it will greatly enhance the trip to go 
forearmed with a knowledge of its many possibilities. A pleasant 
short-cut is through E. M. Newman’s Seeing England and 
Scotland. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 409 pp. Price $5.00 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


pt THE BOOK OF ARTHUR GLEASON, by Helen Hayes Gleason. 
William Morrow & Co. 235 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVIC, NATIONAL, INTERNATIONAL 


——- 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM- 


MITTEE— 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia. 
Conducting Centers in Geneva, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Moscow, London and Tokyo. 
Cooperating in medical service with Tagore’s 
Ashram, Santiniketan. Furnishing volunteer 
workers for social organizations. Conducting 
mation wide peace education in America. 
Consult Executive Secretary, Clarence E. 
Pickett. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S’ TRADE 


UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 


Mrs. Raymond Robins, honorary president; 
Miss Rose Schneiderman, president; Miss 
Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer, Ma- 
chinists Building, 9th and Mt. Vernon Place, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Stands for self-gov- 
ernment in the work shop through trade union 
organization; and for the enactment of indus- 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION— 409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and condi- 
tions through conference, cooperation, and 
popular education. Correspondence invited. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY—Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Nor- 
eae Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
‘ity. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 


PREVENTION OF WAR — 
Frederick J. Libby, Executive Secre- 
tary, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Aims to stimulate the 
movement against war and to increase 
the coordination of peace forces. It 
stands for progressive world organiza- 
tion, worldwide reduction of armaments 
by international agreement to police 
status, and worldwide education for 
peace. Subscription to ‘“‘News Bulle- 
ips 50 cts. a year. List of publications 
ree, 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 
The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City. Purpose,—to extend the interest in, 
and appreciation of, the Fine Arts, especially 
by means of prints, lantern slides, traveling 


trial legislation. Official publication, Life and 
Labor Bulletin. Information given. 


exhibitions, circulating libraries, etc., etc. 


(Continued from page 408) will be modified at intervals 
or enlarged to keep pace with changing conditions. But that 
is not the vital question today. At the moment what counts 
most is that in less than a year the Philadelphia Tri-State Re- 
gion will have a well-conceived, carefully worked out, compre- 
hensive plan, a guide for its future growth and development. 
No longer will there be an excuse for a single political unit 
among the six-hundred-odd communities—no matter how small 
or insignificant the community nor how large, important, or 
over-crowded the metropolis—to plan for a local improvement 
that does not fit in harmoniously and effectively with plans for 
the region as a whole. No longer will there be any excuse for 
misguided or ill-guided growth of the region on the ground 
that expert guidance is not available. And finally, and perhaps 
of greatest significance to the country at large, is the fact that 
the Tri-State Plan will forge a strong link in regional planning 
in the United States. Together with the New York and Wash- 
ington plans already completed, which it touches at either end, 
it will provide a coordinated program and guide for future 
growth for a huge slice of the eastern United States. 


ASPECTS OF THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 
(Continued from page 387) 


on the entire business of the country, including the responsible 
positions in banking as well as commerce, and quite frankly use 
the vote to further these ends. Perhaps the women in France 
are the only women comparable to them, and although more 
than two million women are engaged in business in the United 
States—many of them as the heads of large concerns and most 
of them carrying on successfully—it is only in variety of occu- 
pation that they surpass Burmese women. 

Votes for women came at last, not only in the United States 
but in other countries as well, the result, it seemed, of war 
psychology. It is difficult to realize how very suddenly the 
change in status took place. I was in Vienna in 1913 when the 
venerable Madame Hainisch, representing the suffrage move- 
ment in Austria, invited me to attend a suffrage meeting. Be- 
cause women in Austria were forbidden to belong to any polit- 
ical organization, the suffrage group always pretended that it 
was a literary society and began each meeting with a paper on 
some well-worn literary theme. I returned to Vienna eight 
years later to find, in 1921, more than twenty women sitting 
in the Municipal Council, twelve in the lower house of the 
National Parliament and five in the upper house. Madame 
Hainisch, the mother of the president of the new Republic, be- 
cause she had always stood for an extension of the franchise, 
was eagerly honored as the leading citizen by these newly en- 
franchised men and women. 


There was significance in the fact that the Victory Conven- 
tion of the National American Women’s Suffrage Association 
and the First National Congress of the League of Women 
Voters were held simultaneously in Chicago, in 1920. The lat- 
ter organization, with its analogous societies in all the coun- 
tries in which women are voting, represents an effort to make 
an intelligent and effective use of the franchise which had been 
at last secured. The League demonstrates that no newly en- 
franchised class, from the barons to the workingmen, has ever 
prepared itself more conscientiously for the exercise of its new 
power. How long it will be necessary to keep these separate 
organizations for women before they unite their efforts with 
those of men is a question each group must decide for itself. 
There is no doubt that some groups remain separated too long, 
but that is not always the fault of the women! It is rather 
singular that this separation is more complete in the United 
States than in any of the other countries. 

During the decade of suffrage women have learned that ideas 
change less rapidly than events, with the result that much polit- 
ical thought is always out of date and inappropriate to changed 
conditions. Perhaps their most important duty is making this 
adjustment of the popular mind, and because they envisage the 
political situation afresh, they may enable the average citizen 
to escape from the deadening effects of worn-out conventional 
phrases which so largely dominate political life. When Jeannette 
Rankin interrupted the roll call in the House of Representatives 
on April 5th, 1917, to say: “I want to stand by my country— 
but I cannot vote for war,” the feminist movement was sup- 
posed to have received a knockout blow. ‘The patriots cried 
aloud that women would infect politics with pacifism, an alarm, 
however, which the situation in Congress twelve years later 
unfortunately proved unfounded. There were then eight 
women who were members of the lower house. They were 
said to “disagree on the tariff, prohibition and farm relief, but 
to be united on the issue of national defense,” which is inter- 
preted into more cruisers and higher appropriations for mili- 
tary purposes. 

I am quite sure that women in politics thus far have been 
too conventional, too afraid to differ with the men, too unused 
to trust to their own judgment, too skeptical of the wisdom of 
the humble, to release the concern of simple women into the 
ordering of political life, too inclined to narrow their historic 
perspective to the experience of the formal woman’s movement 
and thus unwittingly have restricted women’s role in the racial 
development. On the whole I am quite inclined to agree with 
Chesterton when he wrote, “Many people have imagined that 
feminine politics would be merely pacifist or humanitarian or 
sentimental. The real danger of feminine politics is too much 
of a masculine policy.” 
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RUSSIA’S DRIVE TOWARD HEALTH 


(Continued from page 389) 


and visited all the health institutions of the town. 

Buzuluk is a town of about 50,000 inhabitants, formerly a 
great grain center. Of course, during and after the famine, 
it was a center of misery, due to under feeding and malaria. 


) It was necessary to feed doctors and nurses and put beds in 


hospitals and roofs over them, before doing medical work there. 

|The town’s medical budget, found locally as most public work 
support has been since N. E. P. began in 1921, is 600,000 roubles 
| approximately $300,000 a year. The health or medical work 
is housed in twelve separate buildings of simple wooden con- 
struction, similar to the homes of the community. There is 
not one children’s home left, the children all having been placed 
with relatives or peasants to whom additional land has been 
granted, free of tax, until the child matures. 


These are the institutions of health in Buzuluk: a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium of twenty beds, with dispensary and visiting 
nurses (2); a general clinic; a maternity house with twenty 
beds; an X-ray machine, bought with balance of quinine left 
at the end of Quakers’ malarial campaign and given the munic- 
ipality by the Society of Friends; a surgical building; a building 
for the treatment of eye disease, with eight beds; a venereal dis- 
ease building; a therapeutic building; a surgical building for in- 
fectious cases; a foundlings’ reception house; a consultation for 
mothers and babies; a city clinic with medical, surgical and 
dental services; a midwife and malarial station. This cate- 
gorical list gives some idea of the war against sanitary illiteracy 
in a rural community very far (thirty-six hours by fast train) 
from Moscow. There are about forty doctors in this small 
city, all of whom must give five hours a day to public institu- 
tions on a stated salary, and a very busy instructor—a medical 
woman—from the gubernia, Samara (the state capital). She 
is a member of the local board of health. 


The Dom Maladetz, or house for little ones, as the found- 
lings’ house is called, is a house that has recently been made 
over at a cost of about $1000. It has a milk kitchen, out of 
contact with the rest of the house, and its sleeping balconies. 
Babies are kept here only until homes can be found for them, 
er in case they need medical care. There is room for thirty- 
five babies and six mothers, whose milk is used for feeding the 
youngest. Thirty-five more babies who have been placed out 
jn private homes, come back regularly twice a month to the 
consultation. A chart shows a falling death rate from 60 per 
cent in 1923 to 34 per cent in 1928. ‘There are about eighty 
babies being fed from the milk kitchen daily. They pay two 
or three kopecs—a few cents—a day. The home owns its own 
cows. 


HE consultation is waging war even more successfully on 

sanitary illiteracy. Here is another made-over building with 
glass partitions now installed in the reception room, where 
bunks are provided for waiting babies in clean, isolated little 
cells. Two doctors are constantly employed here in the exam- 
ination and instruction of mothers and babies. There is home- 
visiting by nurses trained at Moscow in the department. 


From Buzuluk, we proceeded to the Caucasus and thought it 
an interesting thing to look into the work for mothers and 
babies in a far-off republic like Georgia, a country politically 
always in hot water since the days of Caesar, and geograph- 
ically inaccessible on account of the presence of the great peaks 
of the Caucasus mountains, with their passes closed for many 
months in the year. At Tiflis, the capital, we got into touch 
with the local office of the Department for Mothers and Babies. 

Work in Georgia for the protection of mothers and babies 
began in 1921, when the republic was added to the Soviet sys- 
tem. We entered Russia via this republic in July of that year 
and were witnesses of the devastation caused by war, famine 
and pestilence, upon the population. Children were dying at 
a dreadful rate in spite of all our endeavors and the resources 
of the great American public behind us. The department 
opened four day nurseries and four consultations the first year. 
There are now nine day nurseries (Continued on page 415) 


Bringing the mountain 


tO MARS. MOHAMET 


“Gorne to the mountains’’ is something Mrs. Mohamet can't 
do. There's no vacationing in her life of toil. She spends her sum- 
mers in her dingy fourth floor back—working hard! 

It would be bringing something of the ‘‘mountains’’ to Mrs. 
Mohamet if you could make summer a little easier for her. And 
a move in the right direction would be to introduce her to 
Fels-Naptha Soap. Its good golden soap and plentiful naptha, 
working together, give extra help with washing and cleaning. 
They loosen stubborn dirt without hard rubbing, even in cool 
water, And that’s extra help that Mrs. Mohamet will certainly 
be glad to have! 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha, mentioning Survey Graphic. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


"MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers — 


already in its eleventh edition. It considers in 
turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, general 


cleaning equipment and the laundry, and gives 
the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
© debates. Expert scholarly service. AutTHor’s RESEARCH 
e Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROCKEFELLER 


Giant --- Dwarf --- Symbol 


By William H. Allen 
Civic Researcher, Author of ‘Modern Philanthropy’ 


A highly interesting, debit-credit analysis of Rocke- 
feller’s personality, activities and tremendous power. Pays 
special attention to the foundations with practical sug- 
gestions for increasing their benefits while reducing their 
dangers. 640 pages, illustrated, $5.00. 


At all booksellers, or C.O.D. (Postpaid) from 


Institute for Public Service 


53 Chambers St. New York City 
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HE NEW YORK school, the oldest 
school of social work in the coun- 
try, opens its thirty-third year with the 
Fall quarter, beginning on October 
first. @ @ B An Av 
nouncement of Courses will 
be mailed upon re- 
quest. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


Che Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 30 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 


candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The Smith College for Social Work operates 
in two successive sessions separated by a period 
of nine months’ supervised intensive field work, 
during which each student is assigned to some 
social agency and continues her theoretical work 
under the direction of the School. The School 


emphasizes the application of modern social 
psychiatry and the psychiatric point of view 
in the preparation for case work in psycho- 
pathic hospitals, general hospitals, child guid- 
ance and child habit clinics, schools, juvenile 
courts, and other fields of social work. 


College graduates who hold a Bachelor’s de- 
gree of an accredited institution are eligible for 
the degree of Master of Social Science upon 
fulfilling the requirements for graduation to 
the satisfaction of the staff. 

A summer course of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers who wish to increase 
their theoretical knowledge, to study recent de- 
velopments in the field of social work, and to 
obtain a fresh point of view in regard to prob- 
lems of personality and possibility of individual 
adjustment through the application of psychia- 
try and mental hygiene. 


For information and catalog address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8 Northampton, Mass. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Training In 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social W ork 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


| 


HOME STUDY 


COLLEGE COURSES 


AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to initiate 
and achieve. Earn credit toward a Bachelor degree 
or Teaching Certificate by correspondence. Select 
from 450 coursesin 45 subjects, including English, 
Hk Mathematics, History, Education, Psychology, 
Economics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


The Gnibersity of Chicago 


445 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 
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CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 


EDGEWOOD SCHOOL 


A unique boarding and day school for boys and girls from 
kindergarten through high school. Particular attention given 
to college preparation. T’wenty-acre campus affords ample 
opportunity for athletics and all outdoor activities. Separate 
dormitory building for the older boys, 

A Teachers’ Training Course is open to a limited number 
of students each year. Students may study, ebserve, and 
practice Progressive methods on the Edgewood campus, 
with the reinforcement of study at Columbia University if 
desired. 


BIRCH WATHEN 
SCHOOL 


A Progressive Day School for Boys and Girls 


Pre School 
Elementary 
High School 


149 West 93rd 
New York City 


E. E. Langley, Principal 


200 Rockridge Greenwich, Conn. 


COLORADO 
BENTLEY SCHOOL 
A Progressive Day School for Boys and Girls 
Ss A N L U | S OPEN AIR Kindergarten Elementary High School 
SCHOOL Telephone: 145 West 78th Street 


Progressive School for Girls in dry bracing climate. Sunbathing. 


Open air classes and Outdoor sports all winter. Horseback riding 
over plains and mountain trails, College preparatory, Cultural 
courses. Art, Music, Craft Shops. Ages 5-18. Separate quarters 
for young children. Catalogue. 

San Luis. School, Box 440, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Susquehanna 1837 New York 


HESSIAN A modern country school for boys 
FRANCE HILLS and girls, nursery through first year 


SCHOOL high school, day and boarding. 
ChateaudeBures CROTON ON HUDSON, N. Y. 


par Villennes, Seine et Oise 
17 MILES FROM PARIS, FRANCE 


Country Boarding School 

| To Prepare Boys for American Colleges = 5 ; 
| leeping porches. Gymnasium. x ere education is ife,—not sons, 
fe ete Ge" sis Nis, Domed ae wate, ae, "Ese, alate Manurnit —p NW2ee getessson, 8, le cnet Lessons, 
French, English, and American Masters. dening, animal care and domestic science. 
Address Edwin Cornell Zavitz, Headmaster, Chateau de Bures, School Winter sports. Swimming, Academie ‘ob- 
par Villennes, Seine-et-Oise, France jective. Boys and girls, 8 to 15 years. 4-10 

Pawiine, N.Y. — grade. 


TEXAS Winter term. Summer term. Netrre M. SxeEps, Ph.D. 


THE RIVER ROAD COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A Day and Boarding School for Boys and Girls from 
Two to Twelve Years. Ideal Health Conditions. 


Hetry SinpyL Browne, M.A., Director 


RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL 


for 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
This school undertakes to co-ordinate the threefold nature of the child, 
in accordance with the pedagogy of the philosopher, Rudolf Steiner. 


Pre-Kindergarten through 8th Grade Nan eV oe cies 


LEARN TO LISTEN WITH YOUR EYES BOYS and GIRLS 


EDNA SANFORD WASHINGTON Nursery Age to College 
3913 Crutcher St. Che In this modern school children create for them- 
Dallas, Texas selves a varied and colorful world and develop 
Walden knowledge and initiative through their own 


TEACHER OF LIP-READING AND SPEECH 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 34 West 68th Street, New York 


School eager interest. 
Write for Booklet 
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Health 


Education 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- | WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.— Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., 
New York City; Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1601—35th St., N.W., Washington, D..C 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE, 


INC.— Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
married 


tive information accessible to all 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 


$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—)r. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P, Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘“‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin” monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances m medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 


1815 Graybar Building, 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Pamplets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be 
advertised to advantage in the Pamphlets and 
Periodicals column of Survey Graphic and 
Midmonthly. 
RATES:—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 


acetate 


AMERICA— A cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City, Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Recreation 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City, Joseph 
Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 
of America an adequate opportunity for 


wholesome, happy play and_ recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 


home play, are all means to this end. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK— Richard © Cabot, president, 
Boston; Howard R. Knight, _ secretary, 
277 _E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The 


Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Minneapolis in 
1931, Proceedings are sent free of charge 
to all members upon payment of a member- 
ship fee of five dollars. 


Association of Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE— 151 Fifth Avenue. 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres., Alfreda Page, Sec’y. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV. 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 


dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Assistant Direc- 
tor. Represents co-operative efforts of 


. member Societies in extending chain of serv- 
ice points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies, supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice I. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publihses monthly Journal ef Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS— 105 East 22nd St., New York. 


Composed of the national women’s home 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada, 
sultation and cooperation in action and to 
represent Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 


Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Religious Work for Indian  Schols, 
Helen M. Brickman, Director. 

Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 
Womens _interdenominational groups — 

state and local—are promoted. 


1 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA— Constituted by 27 Protestant 
communions. Rev. C, S$. Macfarland, Rev. 
S. M. Cavert, and Rev. J. M. Moore, Gen. 
Sec’s.; 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 

Dept. of Research and Education. Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill; Rev. S. Ll. Gulick, 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 

Committee on Goodwill between Jews and 
Christians, Rev. E. R. Clinchy, Sec’y. 


MARQUETTE LEAGUE FOR CATHO- 


LIC INDIAN MISSIONS— 105 5. 22nd 
St., N.Y.C., Room, 423. (Collecting agency 
for the support of American Catholic Indian 
Missions.) Officers: Hon. Alfred J. Talley, 
Pres.; Henry Heide, 1st Vice-Pres.; Charles 
A, Webber, 2nd Vice Pres.; Victor F. Rid- 
der, Treas.; Rev. Wm. Flynn, Sec’y General. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling sec- 
retaries for advisory work in the United 
States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s on_ be- 
half of the industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 103 American secretaries at 
work in 16 centers in the Orient, Latin 
. America and Europe. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES— 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Composed of 360 business and 
professional men representing 1,500 local 
Associations. Maintains a staff of 135 sec- 
retaries serving in the United States and 
142 secretaries at work in 32 foreign coun- 
tries. Francis S. Harmon, President; Adrian 
Lyon, Chairman General Board; Fred W. 
Ramsey, General Secretary. 


William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
sion, R. EK. Tulloss, Chairman Person- 
nel Division. Thomas W. Graham, 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 
Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee, 
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Child Welfare 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive, Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.— One East Fifty-Third Street, New 
York, Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Work 
includes consultation and home service with 
behavior maladjustments of children, ado- 
lescents, and young adults. For information 
address Jess Perlman, Director. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 


101 W. 3l1st Street. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Lackawanna 6526. E. W. Watkins, Ex. Sec’y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN, Inc.—aAn As- 
sociation of agencies interested in the solutien 
of the problem of the cripple. Edgar F. Allen, 
Pres.; Harry H. Howett, Sec., Elyria, Ohio. 


Child Welfare 


THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
is a federation of pioneer state wide chil- 
dren’s home finding organizations. C. V. 
Williams, Sec., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE- Wiley H. Swift, acting general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
en administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. “The 
American Child.” 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY 


NURSERIES, INC.—Mrs. Hermann M. 
Biggs, President; Miss Mary F. Bogue, Ex. 
Dir., 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Purpose to 
disseminate knowledge of best practice and 
to promote standards in day nurseries. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 


service among Negroes. J. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Engene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—125 East 46th Street, 
New York, Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. 
tive Director; Charles B. 
Director. 


Irwin, Execu- 
Hayes, Field 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


DIRECTORY RATES 
Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and ees per (actual) 
Midmonthly line 


(24 insertions a year) 


(Continued from page 411) and twenty-four consulta- 
tions. The day nurseries are supported by eight towns and the 
railroad, and one is supported by the National Department. 
In 1926, mothers’ consultations were added to the program, so 
that now there is one in every babies’ consultation. Birth con- 
trol is taught in these mothers’ conferences. The children’s 


“homes, of which there are only two now, with one hundred in- 


mates, have been turned over to the towns. In the fruit- 
growing and tea-raising districts, there are summer nurseries 
which remain open for four months only, while the women are 
busy with the harvest and canning. There is a kindergarten 
in Batoum which keeps children at night, as well as by day, 
during this busy season. 

Rural Georgia is a most glorious mountain country. It has 
sixteen political divisions, like counties, and in each of these 
ooyezds, there is a mothers’ and babies’ clinic; in some there 
are two. These are staffed with women doctors and visiting 
nurses, as usual, but the nurses of rural New York or New 
York or New Jersey would be rather aghast if they saw some 
of these roads in Georgia. It was our experience they could 
be negotiated only on horse, and of course these nurses ride 
horseback in summer. That is, they ride the horse the easy 
parts of the way and drag him up after them on the difficult. 
In winter, the transportation is impossible and the two con- 
sultations in Swanetia, for example, can serve only those who 
can get to them. 

We were interested to know how the money was found for 
this campaign in far Georgia. ‘The budget is 57,000 roubles, 


or $28,500. Of this, we learned, $4500 came from the na- 


tional department; also, the salary of an instructor or super- 
visor. $8000 comes from a tax on playing cards and so it 
seems providential, perhaps, that the Georgians are great card- 
players. The balance, more providentially still, has come from 
the sale of American old clothes, which a great American or- 


ganization has sold to the government of Georgia, which, in 


(In answering advertisements 


turn, sells the old clothes at a profit and gives the profit to the 
government’s departments for children’s work. 

Has the war against illiteracy in sanitation, as carried on 
by the department for the protection of motherhood and child- 
hood, made any inroads on the enemy? The chart hanging in 
Dr. Lebedeva’s office in Moscow, gives the answer to this ques- 
tion in the curve of the falling death rate. In pre-war days, 
the children’s death rate in Russia ran from 26 per cent in 
some places, to 45 per cent in others, the highest infantile death 
rate in western Europe. In 1926, the death rate of children 
in Russia was 19 per cent at the highest, 16 per cent in Lenin- 
grad, 15 per cent in Moscow. Among the children of textile 
workers, the pre-war death rate for children was 34 per cent; 
in 1926, it was 12 per cent. 


BOMBAY, MELTING POT OF MODERN INDIA 


(Continued from page 378) 


reconstruction are fully capable of working the way out to a 
better day. Many devoted social workers, Hindu, Moham- 
medan, Parsee, Christian, are ready—yes, eager—to give their 
lives if need be for the task of freeing India from the bonds 
that hold her back. 

Here in Bombay in the midst of smokestacks, tenements, 
bustling business, cosmopolitan crowds, is being played a great 
drama in India’s modern life. The villager accustomed to cen- 
turies of fixed customs and restricted opportunities, is suddenly 
faced with the necessity of accommodating himself to a new 
world, full of possibilities yet terrifying in its demands. The 
machine age has dawned in India for good or for ill. Just now 
the opportunity lies before Bombay to determine the details of 
the adjustment in working and living conditions, that the trag- 
edies in the experience of the West in the Industrial Revolution 
may be avoided, in part at least. Bombay may be with more sig- 
nificance “The Gateway to India” if through it come new life 
and direction for the future. 
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TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


FAMILY SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA 
wants a district secretary and’ also a trained case 
worker. Apply to Karl de Schweinitz, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


CASE WORKER wanted by Jewish Family 
Agency in mid-western city. Must be college 
graduate and preferably with training or ex- 
perience. State age, qualifications, and former 
experience. 6701 SuRvEy. 
pen eS SS 


WANTED: Medical Social Worker with train- 
ing or experience or both for hospital in large 


mid-western city. Yiddish essential. State age, 
education, experience, salary, references. 6702 
Survey. 


WANTED: Young man, Jewish, college gradu- 
ate, as field worker with boys in New York child 
guidance organization. Write fully, stating age, 
training, experience, salary expected’, etc. 6705 
SuRVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dieticians, laboratory 
technicians for excellent hospital positions every- 
where. Write for free book now. Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR for the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
of Montreal, Canada. Must be 
experienced executive and well 


versed in every branch of physical 


education and athletics. Suitable 
salary to the right man, Address 
replies stating references and par- 
ticulars to Executive Director, 
Y. M. H. A., 265 Mount Royal 
Avenue, West. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


Minimum 
Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COUPLE, college trained and experienced in 
institution, settlement and case work, desire posi- 
tions in progressive institution, settlement or com- 
munity center. Both now employed in N. Y. C. 
Man as Boys’ Work Director in large settlement— 
Woman as case worker in family welfare organi- 
zation. 6690 Survey. 


WANTED: Position as Director or House 
Mother in girls’ Hoane or boarding Club. Lady, 
trained and successful experience. Now employed. 
Address 6706 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED Girls’ Worker desires posi- 
tion near Pittsburgh. Available after September 
5th. Resident position preferred. 6707 Survey. 


WANTED: Position as Superintendent of in- 
stitution or similar executive work. Experience: 
Dean of Women, Director Student Welfare High 
School, Dietitian in Military Academy and Chil- 
dren’s Home, Superintendent Old Peoples Home, 
Settlement Work. Unusual executive ability. 
Would enjoy reorganizing institution or run down 
school. Fine financial showing. Protestant. Single 
46. 6708 Survey. 


WOMAN, 31, experienced Settlement Worker 
and Camp Director, College graduate, desires po- 
sition Headworker or assistant in Settlement 
House or Community Center. 6709 Survey. 


RESEARCH: Economic, Statistical. Young 
man, good university training. M.A. Degree, 
business and banking experience, travelled ex- 
tensively, languages. Write 6695 SuRvEyY. 


GIRL and Child welfare worker, experienced in 
illegitimacy—community house—cafeteria man- 
agement, organization work and money raising 
ability—desires position in the East. 6696 Survey. 


HOSTESS, experienced in supervision of help, 
etc., desires position in large private establish- 
ment or hotel—or as matron in institution where 
social service experience is required. Excellent 
references. 6697 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG man, 29, B.S. Degree, major Social 
Science, 24% years in Family Agency Boys’ and 
Mens’ Employment work, also Settlement and 
Scout experience. 6698 SuRVEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL AND WELFARE SERVICE 
Olive P. Hawley, Director — The Willis Hawley Exchange, Inc. 


Case Workers—Supervisors—Secretaries—Psychiatrists 


32 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Triangle 0447 


The Proper Contact 


is most essential in social welfare work. Just the little difference made by 
a thorough understanding of the field and its problems. 


Miss Gertrude D. Holmes 


a social worker of wide experience in the field and in personnel work, 


offers employers and employees an unexcelled service through the Social, 
Welfare Department of 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
William D. Camp, President 


100 East Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y, 


Agency Telephone 
Ashland 6000 


(This service is without charge to employers) 


oe | 
Collegiate Service | 


Inc. 


Occupational Bureau for College Women | 


11 East 44th Street 
New York City 


Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. 

Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and 

graduate of Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st Street, New York 
Lexington 2593 

We are interested in placing those who 
have a_ professional attitude towards their 
work Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


BOOK FELLOWSHIP 
Meet people interested in your particular 
Book or Art Hobby. We loan high grade 
technical and semi-technical Books on 
Psycho-Analysis, Psychology, Psychiatry, 
Mental Hygiene and Sea Literature. Re- 
quest details. 
THE OCEANA BOOKSHOP 

307 Heartwell Bldg., Long Beach, California 


ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ee 


BELIEVING some men and women are bur- 
dened, anxious, needing help in meeting per- 
plexing personal problems, retired physician 
offers friendly counsel. Nothing medical, no 
fees. 6617 Survey. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT. 
112 East 19th St. New York City 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St.. New York, N. Y. 
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“| belts is the counseling and 
placement agency sponsored 
jointly by the American As-« 
sociation of Social Workers 
and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. 
National. Non-profit making. 


Booklet sent upon request 


Lo SE 


; 


(Agency) 
r3o EAST 22nd STREET 
H e NEW YORK 
ere 2 e100 00-0080 On OHO OOO OO nO OO OerOHe: 


FOR SALE 


4 

._ “CAMPUS, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT of 

the Carolina New College located on the Appa- 

the heart of the - 
ideal 

Can be 


lachian Scenic Highway in 
Southern Mountains, near Asheville, N. C. 
for school, 
bought for one-fourth the replacement value with 


sanitarium or orphanage. 


small first payment and long terms for balance. 
An unusual bargain for quick sale, For particu- 


lars write: 
: J. P. LYON, Treasurer 
Burnsville, N. C. 


OF Pr ORT UN iT Y 


for 
Philanthropic or Educational 
‘ Organizations 


The owner of a 200 acre farm, twenty miles from 
Philadelphia inthe direction of New York, offers 
tt for the use of a properly accredited philan- 
thropic -or educational. organization, ._The farm 
js in good condition, with large mansion house, 
“farm house and barns, stream and _ woodland. 
“Certain provisions for preserving the identity of 
the place would be required. 6704 Survey. 


=—- Advertise 
your 
Rooms to 
Rent 
and 
Apartments 
to Share 


HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


in the Survey Graphic or 
mid-monthly. They reach 
desirable prospective 
tenants. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
112 East 19th Street, New York 


- Bound Volumes 


For Sale 


Volumes: 43 - 46 - 48 - 49 - 51 
$5.00 52-56 - 57-58 - 59 
each 7 : ‘ 
(Postpaid) 60 - 61 - 62 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
ii2 Ee. 19th’ St. New York 


Drop a Line 


to the 


HELP WANTED COLUMNS 
of 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or 


MIDMONTHLY 
when in need of workers 


BOARD 


SPEND delightful summer in Virginia. Off 
tourist route. Large colonial estate in Shenan- 
doah Valley, Privacy. Gentile. Best of South- 
ern cooking. Seven hours to city. Free golf. 
$10 to $15 weekly. Major Marshall MacDonald, 
Media Farm, Charles Town, W. Va. 


OR relaxation, beautiful country, pleasant 
companionship, tennis. $25.00 a week. Adults, 
Phone to: 


THE HIL-BERT HOUSE | 
Lake Mohopac, 
New York 


HItvet, FRriepserc, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 353 


SPEND a peaceful, quiet vacation and escape 
hayfever on a farm among the pines and birches 
of the north woods, Private lake. C. S. Fergu- 
son, Solon Springs, Wisconsin. 


BACK NUMBERS 
WANTED 


If you have no further need for 
your Surveys of the following 
dates, will you be good enough 
to return them for our use? 


1929 
Jan. | 


Feb. | 
* Graphic 


Apr. | 
May Graphic 
Nov. 15 


1928 


Apr. | 


Graphic 


Oct. | 
** Graphic 


Nov. 1-15 
** Graphic 


Also indexes for Volumes 


56-57-60-61 


Printing 


Multigraphing 


Typewriting 
Mailing 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker | 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 


If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Lackawanna 1830 


HOOVEN ACTUAL TYPED 
LETTER CO. 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


(No connection with Hooven Letters, Ic.) 


SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY 


Also complete Process, Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing, Signing and 
Mailing Dept’s. 


TEL. NO. CHELSEA 4237 _ 


FOR COMPLETE DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE 
Call Barclay 9633 


or Write to 


QUICK SERVICE LETTER CO., Inc, 
3 Park Place, New York 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


Campy Maxine ror Prorrr, by Alice Bradley, 
illus. folder describing home study course, 
“work sheet”? formulas, sales plans, equipment, 
etc., for APPROVED Home-Made Candies; 
free with sample “work sheet”. Am. Sch, of 
Economics 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


PERIODICALS 


THe Americam Journat or Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
epee a year. 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Mrntat Hycrieng: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 
ee by the National Committee for Mental 
ygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


* BQOUELAE” (seh- kweé-lee) is the doc- 
tor’s word for the whole range of con- 
sequences and serious complications 


following certain ill- 
nesses. Weakened hearts, 
kidneys, lungs, defective 
hearing or eyesight and 
other physical impair- 
ments may be the Se- 
quelae of many diseases. 


There is a homely old ex- 
pression, “‘not out of the 
woods yet”’, which fairly 
describes the condition 
of a patient who has suc- 
cessfully passed the crisis 
of a serious illness. 


Your doctor will tell you. 


that sometimes the Se- 
quelae, or after-effects, 
are more to be dreaded 
than the disease from 
which youare apparently 


Perils of 


a a fi 
caret Fever 
ereeemnmormeereen Sy 


(i) 


ee 


LIFE Usha ied SS : ‘ 
orice y 
Mee vocab cee 


COLDS break ground for pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, or tuberculosis. Deafness, sinus in- 
fection, or chronic rheumatism, or a weak- 
ened heart may follow an ordinary cold. 


TYPHOID FEVER leaves the 
patient more susceptible to 
other diseases and sometimes 
affects the heart and gall- 
bladder. 


DIPHTHERIA may injure © 


the heart or cause paralysis. 


MEASLES may be followed 
by pneumonia, kidney 
trouble, loss of sight or hear- 
ing. 

WHOOPING COUGH may 
be followed by pneumonia 
or tuberculosis. 


TONSILAR INFECTION 
may be followed by rheu- 
matic fever or heart trouble. 


SCARLET FEVER may af- 
fect the heart, kidneys or ears. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER often | 


seriously injures the heart. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


L' Send this 


coupon today 


Dept. 8 SO 


Madison Ave., New York City 


C Diphtheria 


O Typhoid Fever 
O Scarlet Fever 
CD Tonsils and Adenoids 


3 P Biase send free booklet (or booklets) checked below: 


0 Whooping Cough 
DD Maasles 

0 Rheumatism 

C2 Colds 


recovering. Don’t think him an alarmist if 
his orders are strict about not getting up 
from bed too soon, or if he makes a thorough 


physical examination 


after you think you are 


entirely well. 


The Metropolitan health 


booklets tell in plain 


language how some of 


the Sequelae of diseases 


may be avoided. If any-. 


one in your family is 
suffering or recovering 
from one of the diseases 
which may leave serious 


after-effects, send for the - 


Metropolitan’s booklet 
concerning it and learn 
just what you should 
know about the possible 
Sequelae. Address Book- 
let Dept. 8SO andname 
the booklet you want. 
It will be mailed free. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y.. 


